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aon LUCAS MALET’S NEW NOVEL 
The Carissima 


By Lucas MALET, author of “ The Wages of Sin.” 12mo, $1.50. 
The strongest piece of fiction written during the year, barring only the masters, Meredith and Thomas Hardy.—KXansas 
City Star. 

. The interest throughout the story is intense and perfectly sustained. The character-drawing is as good as it can be. 
“The Carissima,” her father and a journalistic admirer are, in particular, absolute triumphs. The book is wonderfully 
witty, and has touches of genuine pathos, more than two and more than three. It is much better than anything else we 
have seen from the same hand.—Pa// Mai/ Gazette. 


The Land of the Castanet 


Spanish Sketches by H. C, CHATFIELD-TayLor, with twenty-five full page illustrations, 
1z2mo, $1.25. 

A collection of rambling sketches of Spanish le and places, by the author of ‘Two Women and a Fool.” Mr. 
Chatfield-Taylor has written frankly and entertainingly of the most striking features of ‘‘ The Land of the Castanet.” The 
volume does not pretend to be exhaustive; in no sense is it a guide book—it is intended rather for the person who does not 
expect to visit Spain than for the traveler. 


The Fearsome Island 


By Atsert Kinross, with a cover design by Frank HAZENPLUG, t2mo, $1.25. 
Being a modern rendering of the nargative of one Silas ) Master Mariner of Hythe, whose shi 
subsequent adventures are herein set forth. 


Curious Punishments of Bygone Days 


By Atice Morse Earte, author of “The Sabbath in Puritan New England,” 
with many quaint pictures by FRANK HazENPLUG, 12mo, $1.50. 
Mrs. Earle dedicates her book, in the language of an old-time writer, to ‘‘ All curious and ingenious gentlemen and 
gentlewomen who can gain from acts of the past a delight in the present days of virtue, wisdom, and the humanities.” 


Checkers 


A Hard-Luck Story by Henry M. BLossom, Jr., author of “The Documents in Evidence.” 
16mo, $1.25. 
Abounds in the most racy and pictmorame slang.—New York Recorder. 
If I had to ride from New York to Chicago on a slow train, I should like half a dozen books as gladsome as 
“Checkers,” and I could laugh at the trip—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


Chap-Book Stories 


A Volume of Reprints from the Chap-Book, by Ocrave THANET, Grace ELLERY 
CHANNING, MARIA Louise PooL, AND OTHERS, 16mo, $1.25. 


The authors of this volume are all American, besides the well-known names, there are some which were seen in the 
Chap- Book for the first time. The volume is bound in an entirely new and startling fashion. 


Chap-Book Essays 


By T. W. Hiccrnson, Louise CHANDLER MoutrTon, H. H. Bovesen, H. W. Masie, AND 
OTHERS, 16mo, $1.25. 
Essays by the most distinguished writers, which it has been judged worth preserving in more permanent form than the 
han the issues of the Chap- Book could give. 


Episcopo and Company 
By GABRIELE D’ANNUNzIO, Translated by MyrtTa Leonora JONES, 16mo, $1.25. 
Gabriele d’Annunzio is the best known and most gifted of modern Italian novelists. His work is making a great sen- 


sation at present in all literary circles. The translation now offered gives the first opportunity English-speaking readers have 
had to know him in their own language, 
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NOTES 


T is a pleasure to congratulate 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. on 
the cover to the first number of 

B} 7%. Expositor. Seldom do pub- 
. lishers in this country give evi- 


Fd) BOUL dence of better taste than is 
shown in the simplicity, the 


decent type, and the paper, of this new magazine. 
Its appearance alone makes it a delight. 























The vitality of the Jacobite tradition has received 
fresh proof during the past month. It is well 
known that the extreme ritualistic wing of the Epis- 
copal Church in America is much affected to the 








cause of the Stuarts, but it comes as a surprise that 
public and formal recognition of the memory of the 
royal martyr should be made. 

On the evening of Friday, January the 2gth, in 
the Church of the Evangelists, at Philadelphia, sol- 
emn evensong was said at the unveiling of a life- 
sized picture of King Charles the Martyr, on this 
the anniversary of his death. The painting was 
executed in London and presented to the parish 
through the exertions of Rev. R. T. Nichol, who is, 
in his own words, ‘‘a sincere and reasoned Jacob- 
ite, the first companion of the Order of the White 
Rose on this side of the ocean.’’ The picture was 
unveiled by the Bishop of Delaware, and a panegy- 
ric was delivered by the Bishop of Iowa. The 
bishop of the diocese had licensed the prayers fol- 
lowing for use on the occasion. 


THE COLLECT. 


Blessed Lord, in whose sight the death of Thy 
saints is precious, we magnify Thy Name for Thine 
abundant grace bestowed upon Thy servant and 
martyr Charles; by which he was enabled so cheer- 
fully to follow the steps of his blessed Master and 
Saviour in a constant, meek suffering of all barbarous 
indignities, and at last resisting unto blood; and 
even then, according to the same pattern, praying 
tor his murderers. Let his memory, O Lord, be 
ever blessed among us, that we may follow the 
example of his courage and constancy, his meekness 
and patience, and great charity. Through Jesus 
Christ, our only Mediator and Advocate. Amen. 


PRAYER AT THE UNVEILING. 


O Almighty God, who didst command Thy 
servant Moses to make images of the cherubim of 
glory, and to set them of old in Thy holy taber- 
nacle, bless, we beseech Thee, our work in setting 
up to Thy glory in this Thine house a likeness of 
Thy servant and martyr Charles, and grant that all 
they that visit this temple may be moved by the 
sight thereof to a faithful copying of his constancy 
even unto death, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 

During the procession was sung Keble’s hymn to 
King Charles in ‘* The Christian Year.’’ After 
the panegyric, were read blessings, expressions of 
sympathy, and of admiration for the martyr, and 
regrets at enforced absence from Bishops Seymour, 
Whitehead, Gailor, McLaren, Scarborough, 
Starkey, Nicholson, and Williams; also from Dr. 
Dix, from the archdeacon of the diocese, and 
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from the superiors of the two American orders 
of priests, Father Sargent, O. H. C., and the Rev. 
William McGarvey, C. S. S. S. A large number 
of clergymen were vested in the procession. 

The church was crowded and hundreds were 
unable to obtain admittance. 


Among the causes for public lamentation none is 
perhaps more frequently alleged than the impending 
triumph of vaudeville over the higher drama, and the 
withdrawal of the latter from behind the footlights. 
The note of alarm was sounded in London some 
years ago, and the startling growth of the music-hall 
in America during the past two or three years has 
furnished a similar text to many terrified critics. A 
delicate spirit even came to feel that every time he 
heard a comic song he was throttling the ghost of 
Shakespeare, and that every penny that went into 
the vaudeville box-office was so much bread snatched 
away from the starving managers of theaters devoted 
to the manifestations of ‘‘the legitimate.’’ Every 
month of the past year has seen dozens of theaters 
change from the $1.50 rate to the popular ‘‘ ten, 
twent, and thirt.’? Every week has brought to 
our notice actors and actresses who gave up the fight 
for a living as ‘‘stars’’ and accepted affluence as 
‘* variety performers.’? The comic song has forced 
a confession of failure. We had not enough good 
actors, good playwrights, good managers, to keep our 
playhouses going. The theatrical currency was 
frightfully inflated and debased. This we have 
been telling each other for years, but not until 
vaudeville caught the public taste did any one see 
the way to reform. 

Nothing could happen more salutary to the Amer- 
ican stage than this weeding-out process. When 
things have readjusted themselves we shall find a 
large portion of our players where they belong, on 
the variety stage, or out of the theatrical business 
altogether. The best ones will come safely through 
the storm, and only the best ones. They will find 
their position and influence in the community bet- 
tered and increased. A few well-balanced compa- 
nies of trained and careful players will be left. 
They will act in fewer theaters, perhaps, than have 
been open to them in the past, and it is probable that 
they can ask higher prices for admission. Theat- 
rical prices, as most other prices, are likely to go two 
ways. Cheap lodging-houses have not affected the 
Waldorf, and it is probable that the department 
store has done little towards lowering the prices of 
French dressmakers. 

The theater as never before, will find a limited, 
cultured, public, which will demand the best an 
actor can offer and be capable of appreciating it. 
The production of a new play will be a more hazard- 
ous venture and the offerings of dramatists may be 
expected to receive more rigorous treatment. The 
insatiable demand for plays has done more towards 
putting off the day of an American school of the 


drama than anything else. Until within a few years 
the very facility of the thing made the career of 
playwright offer small inducement beyond the finan- 
cial. The playwright was not taken seriously. 

Improvement in our dramatic writing is sure to 
come. We are a little behind Europe in feeling the 
uplift; that is all. The only well-known names 
in German literature are of men wholly or partly 
dramatists —Sudermann and Hauptmann among 
them, England, ravaged by the music-hall, yet 
finds optimists to talk of the New Renaissance of 
the English Drama. And there is always Ibsen. 

The process which has relegated Miss Johnstone 
Bennett and Mr. S. Miller Kent to the variety 
stage is an admirable symptom. It is clearing out 
the undergrowth and making way for the American 
theater. If, meanwhile, the stress is great on some 
of our players, and they believe the drama waning, 
let them take heart. If any ambitious playwright 
thinks the stupidity of managers and audiences 
changeless, let him be persuaded. If any theater- 
goer longs for a chance to see sixteen stars, ill-sup- 
ported, in bad plays, at as many theaters, instead of 
one suitable company in a play which is not will- 
fully bad, let him realize that he is endeavoring to 
retard the inevitable. 


On February 7th Mr. Stuart Robson gave the 
first performance of a dramatization of Mr. Opie 
Read’s novel, The Fucklins. In some respects the 
play is merely a variation of the same theme which 
appeared in 7'he Old Homestead, Shore Acres, Pud- 
d’nhead Wilson and In Mizzoura. The scheme is 
the same, and its appeal to the audience is the same. 
Breaths of country air to people cooped up in a big 
city are mournfully welcome, and the dramatists of 
this country discovered that fact some years ago. 
The Fucklins is a better play than The O/d Home- 
stead or Shore Acres; itis as good a play as Pudd’ n- 
head Wilson, and the credit is chiefly due to Mr. 
Opie Read. The man who made the dramatization 
has done altogether too much; he showed good 
judgment in the selection of the incidents, but he 
seems to have had little faith in his players. He 
refused to let them create their parts, for with 
relentless iteration he labeled each character. In 
the very beginning he gives us half a dozen catch- 
words to remember the parts by, and they are used 
over and over again until most of their effectiveness 
is buried in monotony. We have too much of 
fighting roosters and ‘‘kiver to kiver’’ and ‘‘calico’’; 
but careful cutting ought to remedy all this. The 
characters are very real; the illusion is generally 
almost perfect; and the dialogue is, above all, amus- 
ing, full of quaint and humorous turns, and much of 
it really delightful. 

The play is cheapened in several places by touches 
of melodrama, which are quite inessential. Two acts 
of agonizing ignorance as to the fate of the son of the 
family —a boy on trial for murder — are forgotten 
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in a moment through the suggestion of death from 
heart-disease rather than a pistol-shot. Although, 
perhaps, necessary as a denouement, it is merely 
absurd. Mr. Stuart Robson played the part of 
Lemuel Jucklin with a tenderness and skill which 
were astonishing. He was a very lovable old gen- 
tleman, with visible virtues and failings, a passion 
for cock-fighting, and a splendid manliness. Mrs. 
Jucklin was as nearly perfect as could be, and the 
whole company was good. Mrs. Robson, it must be 
admitted, was preposterous in her part; she is fitted 
neither by nature nor art for the rdéle and in the in- 
terests of the play’s success she should retire. With 
this change, and a vigorous blue-penciling of the 
catchwords, the piece should become one of the real 
successes of the year, and there is no reason why 
it should not run on indefinitely, as The O/d Home- 
stead and Shore Acres have done. 


The curse is upon the college magazines. at last. 
They have started to become ‘‘ miniature’’ and 
sprightly and contemporaneous. Some time ago the 
Yale Courant gave up its old form of comparative 
dignity, and appeared in Jensen type and a poster- 
cover. Bowdoin has The Quill, Columbia The 
Morningside, and the Normal School of Oklahoma 
has 7'be Normal Philomath — mere variants in out- 
ward form of the Courant type. 

Outside, the Courant is the most gorgeous; inside, 
the others are less depressing. Their editors have, 
for the most part, read only the other college papers, 
while the Courant editors have read The Quest of the 
Golden Girl. They have also read the literary mag- 
azines and reviews, and they comment on them in 
the editorial pages. The complaint is, not that they 
write badly about them, but that they should write 
about them at all, It is taken for granted that the 
college editor has read his classics, but if he goes 
on with contemporary writers this way, the supposi- 
tion will soon be proved false. 

University life in this country has so far preserved 
something of the cloistral suggestion. It has been 
the only period when men with a taste for reading 
have been allowed to browse among old writers 
without being forced —for conversational purposes 
—to keep up with contemporary events. Every 
man with a love for letters came from college with a 
certain more or less solid foundation of reading. 
After graduation, if he liked, he filled in the chinks 
and polished off the corners and made himself a 
well-read man. But the skeleton frame of his cul- 
ture was put together in those leisure days when the 
modern novelist was no more than an occasional 
flickering light on his horizon. 

It is unwise to risk a ‘* symposium,’’ yet it would 
be interesting to know whether — after the distress- 
ing manifestations of the Ya/e Courant and the Nor- 
mal Philomath of Edmond, Oklahoma —the college 
man reads Mr. Le Gallienne and is coming to have 
a ‘‘miniature’’ and sprightly mind for modern fads 











of literature. It would seem a deplorable thing. If 
our public judgment is not to topple over altogether, 
there must be a good part of our readers whose liter- 
ary knowledge extends to men who wrote at least 
before the war. 


Playwrights are at last beginning to turn to 
Thackeray for material, though even now ‘¢ Vanity 
Fair’’ has been unaccountably passed over. Of 
all Thackeray’s novels it is surely the most concen- 
trated and dramatic, full of admirable situations, 
with well-contrasted characters, and lending itself 
easily to a stage-setting. Yet, so far as we know, 
it has never yet been dramatized. If the official 
theatrical mind were not so circumscribed as it is, the 
thing would have been done long ago. It has always 
seemed to us that each theater ought to have on its 
staff, as a kind of consulting censor, a man of about 
thirty-five years of age who could be trusted to repre- 
sent to the full the intelligence and sympathies of the 
average playgoer. It is the average playgoer to 
whom plays must appeal for their success or failure. 
Yet no effort is made to ascertain his opinion before 
the curtain goes up on the opening night. Take, 
for instance, a play like ‘* The Seats of the 
Mighty,’’ which Mr. Tree unsuccessfully produced 
in New York. The average man coming fresh to 
the piece, with no theory of stage-craft to uphold, 
and no theory of life to expound, unbiased by 
sympathy for actor or author, would have seen 
at once that it would not do. In his capacity of an 
ordinary theater-goer on the lookout for an even- 
ing’s amusement, he would have condemned the 
play at once and have voted against its production. 
No matter how large may be the experience of a 
manager, his opinion of the probable success of a 
play cannot be as valuable as that of a representative 
man for whose benefit it is to be acted. He is too 
near to it to gauge the effect it would have on 
a casual spectator. It is impossible for him to 
throw off his official bandages. What he needs is 
the verdict of a candid friend, of an ordinary every- 
day man about town in sympathy with his fellows, 
and with enough outside experience of theaters to 
have an inkling into popular taste. If managers 
would only find a man of that stamp and pay him 
for an unprejudiced criticism, the agonies of a first 
night would be considerably lessened. 


The Academy has taken its jump from the old to 
the new, to the joy of the average literary man and 
the wailing of the average literary man’s college 
professor. Its new editor, Mr. Lewis Hind, has 
rather the reputation of conducting newspapers 
with a special eye to his lady readers; —not a bad 
reputation for an editor to have. Certainly, the 
wonderful success he made of the Pa// Ma// Budget 
was due toits air of gentlemanly femininity. When 
Mr. Astor stopped the Budget — offering it up, as 
was said at the time, as a kind of sacrifice to his 
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wife’s manes — Mr. Hind became co-editor with 
Mr. Harry Furniss in the New Budget, but with- 
drew from the paper after a series of desperate per- 
sonal squabbles with his fellow-editor, whose ubiqui- 
tous pugnacity has made him the most unpopular 
artist in London. Mr. Hind’s editorship of the 
Academy began about two months ago with a curious 
incident. ‘The retiring editor, Mr. T. S. Cotton, 
in his valedictory, thanked his contributors, corre- 
spondents and subscribers ‘‘ for the support they 
have always extended to me in my endeavor to 
conduct this journal, so far as circumstances per- 
mitted, on the principles laid down by the late Dr. 
Appleton on its foundation in October, 1869.”’ 
It was obvious, of course, that Mr. Cotton was 
being brushed out of the office by the ‘* modern 
spirit,’’ and a good deal of sympathy was felt for 
him. A circular was sent out from Oxford asking 
for public subscriptions in token of the high stan- 
dard of literary journalism he had kept up, and some- 
thing like $2,000 was collected. Unfortunately, in 
this circular it was more than hinted that Mr. 
Cotton’s retirement would be the death-blow to the 
Academy, and several people evidently got the idea 
that the paper had ceased to exist. Mr. Hind dis- 
patched solicitors’ letters and wrote vigorous para- 
graphs on the subject, and the circular was with- 
drawn with all possible speed. 





What the old Academy used to be, Mr. Lang tells 
us in Longmans’ Magazine, in his easy, fascinating 
way. ‘I used to think,’’ he says, ‘‘that The 
Cockpit would have been a more appropriate name 
for this excellent periodical. The learned were 
wont to fight obscurely in it, ‘like crayfish in an 
aquarium,’ as a Scotch professor said. I know 
not how many duels, triangular and otherwise, I 
have waged in its columns. ‘There was one about 
the date of the Age of Iron in Greece. Mr. Sayce 
was in that, and Mr. Leaf; myself also. As far 
as I remember, several spadassins fell on Mr. Sayce, 
who behaved with the utmost gallantry and retired 
covered with wounds and glory. Rows about 
Hittites and Ogham inscriptions were frequent. In 
the new series of the Academy I observe remarks on 
booksellers’ windows and on ladies who march about 
Piccadilly. ‘And suddenly life goes with a lilt. 
Women wear the tinge of their best health, and their 
errands seem prosperous.’ Life did not go with a 
lilt in our old Academy, and the complexion of ladies 
in Piccadilly was not allowed to interrupt the sweet 
austerity of our studies.’’ Certainly, in the future 
the Hittites will have nothing to fear from the Philis- 
tines of the new Academy. 


In its search for novelty, the Academy recently hit 
on the oldest device known to journalism. It sent 
post-cards to prominent men and women asking them 
what books had impressed them most in 1896. 
Only a few Americar books seem to have had any 


effect on the English mind. Sir Donald Currie 
mentioned Captain Mahan’s work on Sea Supremacy; 
Dr. Garnett and Mr. Frederic Harrison spoke of 
President White’s History of the Warfare of Science 
and Theology; and Miss Fanny Brough, the actress, 
had come across nothing which had such an effect 
on her as Miss Wilkins’s Made/on. Mr. Harold 
Frederic is mentioned many times, and, of course, 
Mr. Barrie, and Mr. Kipling. The gem of the 
answers sent in was Mr. Max Beerbohm’s. He 
replied succinctly: ‘* Shakespeare; The Bible.’’ 
Mr. Wilson Barrett made the same selection, but 
reversed the order. Mr. Barrett is known to be a 
busy man; but Mr. Beerbohm must really get out of 
these lazy habits. 


Le Chat Noir is closed. Those who know their 
Paris will hardly be able to realize it without the fa- 
mous tavern that for ten years was the academy of 
the poets and songsters of Montmartre. It was the 
first and the best of the artistic cafés, perhaps the 
most distinctively Parisian establishment in all Paris. 
And now its lease is up, its shutters down, and M. 
Rodolphe Salis, its owner, the Maecenas of so 
many poets and artists, has turned his back on it 
forever. For several years Le Chat Noir was unique 
even in Paris. Princes and grand dukes used to 
drive up to Montmartre to see it. In appearance it 
was not unlike a hostelry of the Middle Ages. 
Each guest, as he crossed the threshold, was an- 
nounced by the blowing of a trumpet, and ushered, 
not without ceremony, into a room lined with pic- 
tures of black cats with glistening eyes, reveling by 
moonlight on housetops. M. Salis received the 
visitor in person, and a waiter disguised as an Acad- 
emician came to take his orders, addressing him in 
the peculiar jargon of the house. Young artists 
with long hair, long threadbare coats, and waving 
neckties would come in and sing original songs, ac- 
companied on a piano by one of their number. 
Evenings spent there gave one a good idea of the 
feverish gayety which is characteristic of modern 
Paris. Like most Bohemian cafés it depended for 
its success on the casual sightseer, who was attracted 
by its reputation. ‘*A cutlet for a cutlet,’’ was 
M. Salis’s motto. He was ready enough to give a 
free dinner to a needy artist or musician in return 
for a picture or a song. Downtrodden poets ate a 
square meal and then entertained the company with 
original verses. M. Salis is known to have had 
fits of generosity towards struggling artists who 
have since become famous, but in general he drove 
hard bargains. Ten cents was his price for a song. 
The fame of his tavern spread rapidly and at one 
time it was quite the fashion to be seen at Le Chat 
Noir. He made a considerable fortune while the 
fad lasted and built a handsome castle for himself in 
the country. Now that other night resorts have 
driven his own café out of the field, he intends to 
set up as the proprietor of a theater. 











AT DAWN 


THAT we two could wade the dew 
And lie on the dewy lawn, 

Two sweet lovers come out to woo 
Here on the hill in the dawn! 





O to be pressed and soft-caressed 
While the skies are rosy-laced, « 

Your cold little fingers warmed in my breast, 
And my arms lapped round your waist! 








O for the bliss of a breathing kiss 
In the early strange bird-song! 
And alas that I should be dreaming this 
With the miles between us long! 
J. Russert Taytor. 
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FROM THE CRITIC’S 
POINT OF VIEW 


** Sit jus liceatque perire poetis.”’ 


side of Sand Mountain, through 
copses of scrub-oak, I stepped 
S—«@ suddenly forth into an open space 
} thinly set with grass. It was a 
lofty spur whose apex I had 
§ reached, overlooking a scene of 
notable beauty, witd, rugged, vari-colored; for April’s 

magic was in full play —that tender, half-luminous 
vernal witchery of young leaves tinting the air with 
chlorophyl. Something, of a sudden, passed through 
me, a heady waft of freshness. 

Neither perfume nor any smack of mere atmos- 
pheric savor had to do with the experience; it was 
the effect of a subtle force generated by the friction 
of surprise. Up from the landscape lying far 
below, down from the tender blue sky, indeed from 
all directions, there came upon me a composite shock 
that startled me into a state of trembling gladness. 
The old wonder of nature had been expressed by a 
new combination of ancient simplicities all unex- 
pected; it was like the blowing of a strange, new 
rose on the instant, or that Theocritean gush of 
spring — &ap é¢fazivas, thrilling as a chord from the 
spheres. 

If I had been reading verse, instead of climbing a 
mountain, this electrical jar along my deepest fibers 
would have announced the poet’s success. Like the 
arrow of Love is the keen shaft of song; it pene- 
trates to life’s remotest fountain-head, dissolves in 
the blood, flashes to our extremities, whence it 
exhales, beclouding us in a splendid mist, so that we 
stand quivering with surprise, agaze in a universe of 
entrancing beauty. And if poetry no longer irra- 
diates this power of instantaneous regeneration, 
then is it outworn, its value gone. In vain shall 
the bloodless logolept string his melodious words on 
a golden gossamer of fancy; they will shine like 
beads, mayhap tinkle like water-drops; but not a 
thrill can they give to the primitive source of feeling. 

Perhaps the present low ebb of the poetical tide 
is but the inevitable effect of a high-art flood, a 
swing of the sea of human mood from one shore to 
the other, laying bare for a while the golden reef 
upon which all the absolute music that could charm 
us was made. It has been so with other ages. 
Upon what ultimate strand, under what unknown 
stars, did the Muses sit down and weep when Greek 
poetry had dwindled away from the opulent passion 
of Sappho, the clarion pitch of the Olympic odes, 
or the tragic perfection of the dramatists to the mere 
verbal art and phrase-joinery of the Alexandrian 
age? It is not anidle question. History stands by 
to repeat itself; for high art, nay, the last refinement 
of art’s subtlest tricks, can but veneer what, for lack 





of inspiration, has not been made in the image of 
immortality and filled with divine energy. 

Critics are few nowadays, their shoes being worn 
by unthinking and unscholarly reviewers, who turna 
penny at full run, journalistic exigencies permitting 
no easeful digestive processes. Some of these have 
already decided irrevocably for all time that Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling is the greatest poet of this century. 
Between the dinner and the bed, with but a glance 
at The Seven Seas, it has been announced, as if 
ex cathedra, that here sings the successor of the 
mighty. No critic worth the name will hasten to 
say the contrary; for even the best critic likes to see 
a poet have a day of triumph when he can; but 
there is a cell, deep in the scholarly critical brain, 
out of which leaps the stored wisdom of the ages; 
and by this wisdom, as by a searching ray of the 
latest electrical discovery, the very truth about this 
new poetry is laid open to consideration. Mr. 
Kipling has written some unconventional ballads, in 
which crudeness is fairly overcome by reckless, rol- 
licking melody. Beyond this, a few of the ballads 
here and there strike hard upon the strings of a 
manly heart, leaving an impression in the blood, so 
to say, a sense of freshness not unlike that we get 
from certain Greek fragments scattered through the 
Anthology. Doubtless there is genius in such pieces; 
the ambrosial bouquet hovers over them; but ah! 
but (a murrain seize the little word) these ballads 
lack just the absolute, imperious suddenness, the ex- 
plosion of original force, by which the imagination is 
shaken to its profoundest depths at each reading. 

Most of us will recollect the strange thrill, like a 
storm in the soul, generated by the first reading of 
Swinburne’s early poems. It was an experience as 
new as it was fascinating. Here is a god of song, 
we thought, a trifle reckless, but yet a god: let him 
have his way in the grassy area suddenly opened on 
a slope of Parnassus. And right divinely did he 
shake his young head in the ecstacy of a satyr-like 
fervor, while shocking the whole world with his 
new erotics. Nor is this so distant in the past, that 
what the hasty critics said has been forgotten. We 
have not held on to the first impression; we have 
inevitably revised our estimate; what was so capti- 
vating at the moment of surprise has failed apace 
with the application of critical tests. Not that we 
feel the poet less gifted than we thought him in the 
beginning; it is his poetry that misses the high, 
steadfast hold. 

If we turn to Keats, assuming our very coldest 
critical mood for protection against enthusiasm, it is 
yet quite impossible to escape the boy’s supreme 
permanency of grip. In his Ode to a Nightingale, 
for example, the burst of delight comes with every 
reading; there is no diminution of force; the initial 
velocity goes on, sustaining every stanza, every verse, 
every word, at the original level of charm. Indeed, 
Keats has lifted criticism to his plane, compelled 
revision in his favor, by sheer poetic perfection. It 
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was the mature reviewer, not the youthful singer, 
who made the mistake touching that thin little first 
volume of verses. Shelley, Scott, Byron, not to 
mention Tennyson, began by writing ‘‘trash,’’ as 
Mr. Andrew Lang says. As for Keats, his first 
stroke compassed an amazing chord of art. Appar- 
ently it was so with Theocritus and Villon. 

Some critics are foretelling Tennyson’s failure to 
stay among the great masters; but none doubts the 
eternal youth of Keats. Why? If I may answer, 
it is owing to the perfect combination of original con- 
ception with artistic literary expression. In a word, 
Keats was both poet and artist of the highest kind. 
Tennyson was a rare literary craftsman, a noble poet; 
but when subjected to the final test, his poetry, re- 
garded as an original substance, somehow loses 
weight, as if by imperceptible evaporation. We 
feel that it is splendid literature, that it will last, yet 
without ever quite fulfilling all the conditions set for 
the imperial, topmost products of absolutely original 
genius. It shows that Keats wrought masterfully 
with Tennyson; that Keats’s genius was the original 
well-head, above which the powerful, hard-working, 
long-lived laureate could not rise, try heroically as 
he might. 

If Bret Harte had died in his youth there could 
never have been a Rudyard Kipling in song and 
story. Our Californian poet originated what Kip- 
ling has specialized and adapted to Indian and 
English conditions. Nor need we underrate Mr. 
Kipling’s value in applying the measure of outright 
truth to his stories and ballads. Mulvaney and 
Tommy Atkins have their own flat feet to stand on. 
What broad and firm criticism observes is, that, at 
bottom, the originality goes back to Mr. Bret Harte. 
Moreover, as regards the ultimate value of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s poetry, it certainly lacks just the quality of 
lasting fascination. Itis timely, vigorous in its pres- 
ent appeal, after the manner of virile journalism, or 
political debate, or sensational preaching; but, in the 
long run, is it likely to hold the generations with its 
undimmed flame of thought and its matchless literary 
form, as the Idylls of Theocritus, the lyrics of Shel- 
ley and the odes of Keats have done? Have these 
ballads the haunting power of Villon’s? Will this 
crude wine keep? 

Itis doubtless very hard to put aside emotional 
influences when judgment is demanded. An ad- 
mirable feat may turn out to have been wrought by 
illusion, or even by gross trickery; it excited pleas- 
ant wonder while the glamour was on, so that we 
applauded and cheered until we were hoarse. This 
was but temporary criticism, mere instantaneous ap- 
probation; we were one with the crowd, lost in the 
whirl of momentary factitious influences. After- 
wards, alone in the white light of the ages, we 
purified our vision to its ancient truthfulness, thereby 
returning upon what we had been swept away from, 
the sound footing of absolute judgment. Here, at 
once, the critic takes his place beside the dramatic 





poet, sending into his estimate that unhindered, im- 
personal ray of original understanding, not in the 
least colored by any preference, which penetrates to 
the seat of all values. 

Joubert, a singular man, thinking apart, with no 
commercial or ambitious purpose in view, found out 
the secret of all belles-lettres. <* J/ me faut pas 
seulement,’? he wrote, ‘‘gu’un ouvrage soit bon, 
mais qu il soit fait par un bon auteur.’ The 
single poem may have an accidental value not trace- 
able to the poet; but a volume of poems will betray 
the man whowroteit. So with criticism; if sound, 
it comes from a sound nature saturated with wisdom. 
A good critique hurts the small-minded author when 
it discloses the defects of his work; but what he re- 
gards as its ill temper is in truth its serene equity. 
The true drama is but criticism embodied. The 
critic simply realizes what the poet idealizes; and 
his work is as origina] as the poet’s. This is what 
we are forgetting, keeping in view only appreciation, 
as if criticism were mere eulogy, as if the judge 
were bound to find invariably for the plaintiff, as if 
the dramatist ought to make all of his people lovely 
and heroic. So the true critic discards as danger- 
ous all of his preferences, and draws upon Nature. 

Criticism winnows art down to a small heap of 
gold, the absolute anthology, the divine collection 
of paintings, statues, romances,—how few, how 
precious! And how this inevitable separation irri- 
tates the chaff! The bloodiest-minded anarchists 
in the world are the unsuccessful workers at art, 
glaring with murderous eyes upon the select few who 
have won distinction. They fall afoul of the critics, 
and cry aloud that criticism is absurd. Still, the 
world discriminates, in the long run, and art adjusts 
itself accordingly. After due time has elapsed, it is 
found that critical genius has exactly chosen and set 
apart what must live; everything else dies. But 
death is hard, and the unfortunates fight grimly for 
their darling products. Then it is that the critic 
feels the brutality of his vocation, while like a bloody 
headsman he does lawful havoc. 

So the glimpse of a fresh landscape, like that I 
saw from the top of the hill, the hint of a new field 
opened by the magic we call genius, may be ab- 
surdly deceptive; we leap to a conclusion soon to 
be abandoned. What, in a moment of rapture, we 
thought glorious turns out to be the glamour of 
mere novelty, and we are compelled to behead one 
more great poet and lay waste one more parterre in 
behalf of art. For a new thing is not necessarily a 
true thing; a fresh voice is not always good; even 
originality may be not worthy of praise, may stand 
for no more than a sounding brass struck with an 
odd knack. Indeed, this odd knack seems to be just 
what is now most relied upon by the hasty, breath- 
less swarmers on Parnassus, who are consumed by 
the desire to attract public attention, if only for one 
shining, fraudulent moment of success. And when 
the ax falls across one neck after another, it seems 
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to be no understandable warning to those who still 
wear their heads. ‘‘O2d m’est pas Pagrément et 
quelque sérénité, 1a me sont plus les helles-lettres,’” 
as Joubert further says; but how can there be gra- 
ciousness and happy calm with cacoethes scribendi a 
raging epidemic throughout the world? 

Thus from the height (think of it being Sand 
Mountain instead of Helicon!) I thought down 
upon the latest gush of spring freshness, wondering 
why the groves no longer had their deities. After 
all, however, we doubtless make up in numbers what 
we lack in size, meantime cheerfully substituting a 
wild clash of voices for that select choir-harmony 
once the pride of poets and forever the despair of 
those who realize what poetry at its flood was. The 
grotesque line of the situation appears whenever, 
fortnightly or oftener, a new great poet, always an 
Englishman with a pot of advertising money behind 
him, is ‘‘ discovered’’ by some London critic with 
the tail of an eye on the American book-market. 

Maurice THompson. 








FOG 


O - DAY my harbor is a sea, 
A boundless ocean vision-kissed, 
The farther shores that used to be, 
Lost in transfiguring mist. 


The glassy waves slip gleaming in 
Out of the sky-communing deep. 

They whisper of their mightier kin 
Where orient tempests sweep. 


The gray gulls wing the luminous 

Dim reaches of the mists and scream 
With querulous calls, mysterious 

As voices vague in dream. 


What may not loom these vaporous ways — 
The plaited sails of quaint Japan, 

Pirate lanteens of swart Malays, 
Or broad-sparred merchantman ! 


Last night the well-known farther shore 
Lay clear, lay near in sunset light. 
To-day who knows what the daring oar 

Might find in that infinite ! 


As dream transfigures earthly things, 
As love transfigures daily earth, 

So in the fog’s wan glimmerings 
The soul of the sea finds birth. 


To-day my harbor is a sea, 
A boundless ocean, vision-kissed. 
Its shores engulfed in mystery, 
Lost in transfiguring mist. 


Hersert Bares. 


WHEN HIS MAJESTY 
NICHOLAS CAME 
TO ENGLAND 


HE whole whole town was pas- 
sionate over him, for your Lon- 
doner loves a great king,—or, 

7 —I’ll say,—even a little one. 

A czar is the greatest of great 

kings. His fiat—ah, here I am 

tritely philosophizing, while look- 
ing as on that eventful evening, into the vistas of the 

Green Park ; the stretches sinking into shadows, as 

the watchful yellow lights begin to gleam between 

the scurrying leaves. You know that delightful 
view with Piccadilly’s chattering roar. 

««Waiter.’? But the place was crowded, and I 
had to be patient. I was lonely and half wished I 
had n’t left Clarges Street. I never have ceased to 
appreciate the comforts of the Clarges Street lodging. 
I positively believe that the white-capped landlady 
is the original fairy godmother. But I wonder,— 
if I were in arrears with my rent. 

«<< Waiter.”’ 

«< Yes, sir; beg pardon, sir ; 
is delicious. What’ll you drink, sir? 
sir.”’ 

Presently, as he bustled, I looked out again on Pic- 
cadilly. What a lot of people were coming and 
going! And where indeed do they come from ; 
and where do they go to —these dinner-coated gen- 
tlemen in the hurrying hansoms? Who dines them? 
I would wish that somebody were dining me. And 
these ladies in the barouches, with the flunkeys in 
gold and silver. I would wish But that 
comes from being alone in London! The talk at a 
near table took my attention. 

«« Nicholas First,— oh, he was the Czar,— came 
when the Queen was twenty-three. This man 
does n’t look his part.”’ 





yes, sir, the fillet 
Thanks, 





«* He’s the Czar,’’ responded the other. Your 
Anglo-Saxon discusses personages informally. Only 
at the Queen does criticism hesitate. 

«© He’s at Balmo—,’’ the voice went on. But I 


was not listening, since there had entered, and un- 
attended, a very pretty,— an exquisitely charming 
young lady. I say this because I am a bit of a 
critic of interesting women. Now, she was rather 
tall, extremely well gowned,—that is, with the deft 
simplicity of the Parisian modiste. Her face, rather 
thin, had the clear pallor,—the one distinction of 
some women ; but she indeed had many. Well, to 
specify : the forehead was low and broad, under 
the bonnet covering a mass of dark, waving hair ; 
and the face was alert and vivacious, with the most 
entertaining dark eyes. Now, behind her was a man, 
who evidently was not with her; I, for some reason, 
noticed him in that glance I gave the lady. She 
was not English, nor yet American; yes, perhaps 
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American; you never can tell. But the man? I 
fancied about him — something sleek, even profes- 
sional. 

She had advanced into the middle of the café; 
you doubtless remember that great, rather brilliant 
room in the corner opposite Green Park. From the 
different tables every one glanced at her; for she 
was — have I said it ?—a noticeable woman. She 
stood there, quietly self-possessed, when suddenly she 
noted the littl man I have mentioned, who had 
taken a seat at one of the tables. For a moment 
she looked frightened; for I can express in no other 
way the surprising change spreading over that inter- 
esting face. She hesitated, and then came toward 
my table. I did not expect it. Who indeed would? 
She took the chair at my side and then with sur- 
prising adroitness—for I saw she wished to appear 
to know some one in the room, and I surmised because 
of that professional little person—she began to 
speak to me in a delightful voice, in English which, 
while excellent, was too studied in its inflections to 
be her native tongue. 

*« Sir, you ll excuse me; you ’Il understand, I 
am watched, and must appear to know somebody 
here.”’ 

Now, as a matter of fact, I did n’t understand at 
all. 

««It’s very good of you,’’ I began, striving for 
cleverness, as if I had expected her to take that seat 
at my table. 

*« Ah, I did n’t understand, sir,’’ said the waiter, 
*¢ two portions ?’” 

««One will do for us both,’ said my lady. I 
saw she was trembling. And why? Of course I 
thought of the little man who had followed her. 

«<I am sorry,’’ I said, for some reason I can’t 
explain. 

««T know you must be,”’ she said, with a touch of 
laughter. ‘‘ You are helping me out of a dilemma.”’ 

«* Eh—a dilemma ?””’ said I. 

««T do not dare be seen—now—since somebody 
I fear is in the room—with the gentleman I came 
here to join.”’ 

«« The gentleman !”’ I cried. 

‘«He’s there! Now don’t appear to stare; 
over there at the corner table.’’ I looked. He, 
too, was rather noticeable, his shirt front well hid- 
den by decorations; he might have been fifty, or my 
age; handsome, with that white hair and alertly 
youthful, smooth-shaven face, with close, firm lips, 
and deep-set dark eyes. But if she were speaking 
the truth, he certainly was oblivious of her. 

«« He is trying to save himself some unpleasant- 
ness. Of course, he dare not recognize me,— 
when—”’ 

«<The litthe man who followed you,’’ I said. 
«* He looks like a detective, or sa 

¢¢ He is.”” 

I pushed my chair back a pace. 

«© You don’t look it,’’ said I. 





*« Sir,” she said rapidly, << I owe you a thousand 
and one apologies. There is my carriage, — do you 
eee ?°° 

I looked out to the curb, where was a landau; two 
lackeys, red-faced, — as only British lackeys can be. 

*« That’s your carriage?’? I was beginning to 
think her mad. 

The waiter brought the soup. 

««It’s a very simple dinner,’’ I apologized. 

**I don’t care about that.’’ 

««It is good of you to say it,’’ I observed, ‘¢ for 
I should like to make it complex. It’s delightful 
to have —”’ 

«« You are puzzled? ”’ 

«* Now wouldn’t you be ?’’ I asked, — looking 
her in those delicious eyes. 

«« Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ I perhaps should be. Doubt- 
less I should n’t yield so easily.’’ 

«* You knew I should?’’ I asked. 

*«T selected you as a man in the room most likely 
to accept the situation.”’ 

«« Ah, you knew I could not resist you?’’ 

«« Yes, Ill be frank; and Isaw you were, — well, 
a gentleman.’’ 

«« But why—?”’ (we had reached the joint) 
«< did n’t you go near him?’’ I pointed to the man 
with the orders. 

«« Do you wish to know? — to prevent his arrest.’” 

** He would have been arrested,’’ I cried, my 
fork half raised, ‘*if youhad spokentohim? H’m! 
then I may —?”’ 

«¢ Yes,”” 

«« But if you may be so dangerous to any one you 
address, why didn’t you turn to leave?”’ 

«« Every person in the room would have been held 
for examination.’’ 

«« But Mademoiselle — or Madame.’” 

«« Madame.”’ 

«<T am sorry,”’ I said, continuing my French. 

«« But I am a widow.’”’ 

«* You are? But you are very young.’’ 

««T was married young.”’ 

«© Ah, I see. But to return to the subject. 
do n’t they arrest you?’”’ 

«« They dare not —’’ 

<< Yet, you compromise every soul you speak 
to?”’ 

«<I am sorry for you, sir,’’ she said; ‘¢ you will 
be only detained, —a very brief time.’’ 

«<« Hem, detained!’’ said I. 

«« You can prove you never have seen me before; 
while you are —an American.”’ 

«<Yes. But I thought—my accent, my man- 
ner don’t tell that now —’’ 

«<1 must be frank; they do,’’ she said. 

I relapsed into silence, looking from her to the 
man with orders; from him to the professional little 
man who had followed and frightened her. I never 
was in such a predicament. I believe no other 
man ever was; for this was a lady born to the 
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manor. Yes, I was positive (we had reached the 
salad). 

«« Talk,’’ she bade me; ‘* we must talk a deal to 
each other, or—he’Il notice.”’ 

««He?’’ said I, looking over my shoulder. 
«¢ What shall it be about, —the Czar?”’ 

I thought she started. 

«« Oh, the Czar,’’ she said, — ‘* no, poor gentle- 
man —’’ 

«* He’s more.”’ 

«*All emperors are not, 

«© You know him?’’ 

«© Yes; very well.”’ 

She certainly was mad, said I, then. She knew 
the Czar—did she ?— Nicholas, who appears so 
small after the great Nicholas; yet, perhaps, His- 
tory may write this one ‘‘ Nicholas the Great.”’ 
Who, indeed, can tell? But as for my companion — 
at least she was entertaining, mad or wise! We 
chattered about many things, she keeping me at the 
distance of some formality. In this odd adventure 
we were acquaintances — casually. 

«© The Czar Nicholas,’’ said I, at last. ‘* You 
are then a Russian? ”’ 

«<Ah, perhaps.”’ 

«*But you confess to knowing him, His Ma- 
jesty?’’ 

«Yes, but—if you will—let’s change the 
subject.”’ 

** You talk admirable French and English —a bit 
too precise.”’ 

«« T hope ’’— we had reached the coffee —** that 
I have proven what you have expected.”’ 

«* Yes, more.’’ 

She looked at me a moment and reached for her 
gloves. 

«« Thanks, no coffee. You are very good. Ah, 
he is going.’” 

The ‘‘he’’ was the man with the decorations, 
whom her eyes followed out of the door, and on to 
Piccadilly. 

«« He has gone,”’ she said, her voice sinking. 

«« Yes, plainly,’’ I remarked of what was so ob- 
vious. 

**So must I.’’ 

««T trust I may be your escort——to your door.’’ 

«« Thanks, no,’’ she said. ‘* You may see me, 
just to the landau.’’ She had risen, and now sud- 
denly sank down into the chair again, her elbows on 
the table, — those splendid eyes on me. 

«I am sorry, believe me; for this will make 
you trouble. Don’t think me strange. Now will 
you—?’’ 

«« What?”’ said I. 

«« Give me your card? your address 

You will believe me if you ever have seen her; 
I handed her the card, ‘‘ John Danvers, Clarges 
Street.”” She, without glancing at it, pushed it 
under her left glove, against the palm of her hand. 
I rather envied the pasteboard. 
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«‘And, my dear Madam — may I ask — yours?’’ 

«* No, it’s as well you shouldn’t. And will you 
believe I am sorry for what must happento you? It 
will be but a temporary inconvenience, do you un- 
derstand? ‘The reason I wished your address was,— 
But, no matter. Ican’thelpit. Atleast I selected 
the right solitary diner in this room, and, as well,— 
the wrong one, sir.”’ 

«« Yes — but why?’’ 

«7 shall be sorry for the sequel.’’ 

«* Believe me,’’ said I, **I shall be glad.”’ 

**You’re very gallant,’? said she, extending 
across the table a slender, a dear, little gloved hand. 
*«It’s au revoir!’’ quoth I. 

“«Au revoir,’? —she assented. ‘* You may put 
me in my carriage.’’ 

I followed to the landau. ‘The man, touching 
his hat, was already descended. I noted a crest on 
his buttons. 

«« Thanks, again,’’ said Madame, nodding, and 
to the man, ‘‘ Park Lane.’’ 

I had a vision of her being swallowed up be- 
tween the yellow lights of Piccadilly’s evening 
stretch. Well, indeed, here was adventure. ‘¢Sir,’’ 
said the waiter over my shoulders, ‘‘ you forgot the 
bill.’’ 

««Sir,’’ said another voice, the little professional 
person, ‘*I regret —”’ 

«« Eh, what? ’”’ said I. 

<<] am of Scotland Yard,’’ said he. 

««T have — no doubt,’’ I remarked, remembering 
my late companion’s prediction. ‘‘I suppose,— 
well I’m arrested.’’ 

«* You know why.’’ 

«‘Do I?”’ 

«*« Oh, look here,’’ he cried. ‘* His Majesty the 
Czar is in London. The Princess, naturally, is 
watched.’’ 

«« Eh, the Princess? ”’ 

*« The Princess de Trebizond.’’ 

I began to see there then had been some method 
in her madness. As for my own predicament, I was 
cool — wonderfully cool. 

«< You mean,”’ I said softly, ‘* you have had in- 
formation that she had an appointment in this café 
with a Russian political suspect— whom it is well 
— to watch?’’ 

«« Fol-de-rol,’’ said he. ‘¢* Possibly you don’t 
know I am Bradford.’’ 

««T have heard of you,”’ I said, though I had n’t; 
and I fumbled in my pocket for my card —not 
the one with the London address —I carry two 
sets — but the other with the Madison Avenue 
house. 

«« You see, to be explicit, my dear Mr. Bradford, 
you’ve made a mistake. I am John Danvers, a 
broker who made not lately, out of a deal,— you 
know what that is,—I’Il describe all my past on 
Wall Street,— a few thousands of dollars, not of 
pounds sterling —I wish they were, Mr. Bradford. 
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Since then I ’ve been knocking about, and my dollars 
becoming less —’’ 

«« Ah, yes,’” said he, lightly. «* Waiter — a han- 
som.’’ For we had re-entered the café. 

s« At the door, sir.”’ 

‘You will come, if you please, Mr.— hum — 
Danvers.’” 

«I can prove it,’’ said I, hotly. ‘*I can 
prove it. The consul knows me. Let me write to 
the offices, Victoria Street; you know I know — 
why a thousand persons in London. I am an 
American.”’ 

«©T know; I know,’’ he said with a smile. 
*« Does that prevent your being a Russian political 
suspect? If his Majesty Nicholas were not in Lon- 
don, you doubtless would n’t be bothered. Now — 
there’s the cab. I beg you not to make a row, 
which will be only unpleasant to you,— not to me, 
— I can assure you.’’ 

It was logic. I followed him. What a blessed 
mess this adventure had made. It isn’t desirable to 
be addressed by strange ladies in public cafés— be 
they ever so attractive. 

««Why, Mr. Bradford,’’ said I at last, ‘isn’t 
the Princess arrested?’’ 

**I fancy, of course, you know; yet I don’t 
mind telling you; the Czar won’t allow it.’’ 

But he would say no more while we roamed 
through Piccadilly, across Trafalgar Square; at last to 
the left of Charing Cross, and drew up in Great 
Britain Yard, where I felt how serious was my 
predicament ; I remembered how long suspects 
might languish. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, I didn’t languish; I was 
housed in a very decent room, and was allowed to 
write a note to the Members’ Mansions, Victoria 
Street. An hour later the consul himself,—he, for- 
tunately was in town— appeared and positively 
identified me. Yet although I explained to the 
officers again how it all happened, the United States 
representatives had to bind themselves to be responsi- 
ble for my good behavior ‘during the Czar’s visit. 
The situation was particularly exasperating. I knew 
as, late in the afternoon, I approached Clarges Street 
that I should be shadowed during the rest of my stay 
in England, and —I have repented it —I mentally 
cursed the Princess de Trebizond. 

Yet,—to philosophize about the inconsistency of 
man !— when on my desk I found a note scented, 
sealed with her crest, I felt at once I was weak. 

«« Will Mr. Danvers favor the Princess de Tre- 
bizond —for whom he already has done a great 
favor — by calling at No. — Park Lane, 6:30 this 
evening?’’ Yes, do you know, I hadn’t been 
singed enough ; I was ready to be burnt, with my 
memory of her voice, her eyes. While I knew I 
was watched by Scotland Yard,—to state my case 
to you, I went directly to Park Lane. 

There, as I waited, I heard a delicate swish, and 
the doorway framed her,—an exquisite evening 


gown showing a dear neck and shoulders, all crowned 
by that charming head of the great Russian lady. 

‘*] am sorry to have bothered you. You did 
me a great service,’’ said she from the doorway. 

«« Why out of that crowded room did you do me 
—the honor ?”’ I asked. 

«<T am quick at reading human nature,’’ she ob- 
served. 

«« Flattery,’’ said I, ‘*is a woman’s weapon ; 
yet there are women — ”’ 

«« Who are better without it ?”’ 

**T didn’t remark that,’’ I answered; and then I 
remembered. 

«< You know how the information was obtained ? 
I have sent my maid away.”’ 

*<It would seem,’’ said I, ‘‘that a lady —a 
Princess — whom His Majesty the Czar protects 
— would not plot —’’ 

«<Tt is for one I care about, 

**¢ So I have surmised,’’ I said. 

And I added. 

«<T would wish, I were he.’’ 

«<It’s prettily phrased ; yet — you are not.’’ 

««No,”’ said I sadly. 

«*«Now,’’ she said, ‘I have thanked you, — 
but indeed not enough. Will you forgiveme if I 
go to dinner?”’ 

«« But not mine? ’” said I, lamely. 

«*« Not this time, Mr. Danvers.”’ 

For a moment I held her hand. 

** Good-bye.”’ 

** You said ‘ au revoir,’ before.’’ 

*«T can’t tell,’’ said she, laughing gently; I won ’t 
say coquettishly. 

I was dismissed ; I descended into the gloom of 
Park Lane. 

I read, the next day, that Nicholas had arrived at 
Cherbourg; that the Czarina had not suffered from 
mal-de-mer. 

Now, do you know, as the day waned I thought 
of the Princess de Trebizond. Will you believe 
me, I dressed myself most carefully, studying the 
tails of my frock, and the pose of my cravat, and 
the immaculateness of my hat. Would she see me? 
I would dare it. 

«<The Princess,’’ said the flunkey, ‘left this 
morning for Ostend.’’ 

It may be that my two visits were indiscreet ; 
that I really dared Scotland Yard, but that’s not the 
worst ; this is,—TI’ ll confess to you, though I am 
near forty, —I have n’t seen her again. 

Cunton Ross. 


”? 


she said softly. 
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THE LATEST THING IN 
CATECHISMS 


Eprroriat Rooms, THe INTERIOR, 
Cuicaco, January 26, 1897. 
Eprror or THE CHap-Book. 


ASK space in your columns for a double pro- 
test. It is time, in my judgment, that some 
publicity be given what I call ‘‘the latest 
thing in catechisms.”’ 

Attention was recently called, in these columns, 
to a paper which is published for, and no doubt ably 
supported by, the class of persons who write and 
wish to publish, but cannot. There are several of 
these papers in this country, and I doubt not that if 
there were several more, they would all flourish. 
The matter of fact is, that the portion of the whole 
population which does not have any aspirations, secret 
or avowed, in the direction of writing for the press, 
is, in all seeming, and perhaps all probability, the 
smaller half of the whole. I am told that there is 
a national association of amateur writers, strong in 
numbers, publishing not a few papers of its own, 
and holding yearly conventions in the large cities, 
with detailed discussions of ‘‘ How to get into 
Print,’’ and spirited rejoicings over the progression 
ot some few of the members into the hallowed ranks 
of regular or irregular penny-a-liners. These ama- 
teurs make a considerable constituency for the indi- 
viduals whose publications, for the small price of a 
dollar a year, furnish all the directions necessary to 
turn Pomona from a penny-dreadful-loving domestic 
into a celebrated authoress, commanding her thou- 
sands per year. Laura Jean Libbey could n’t work 
greater wonders. 

The latest thing in catechisms is undoubtedly the 
idea of one of these papers, and it makes as much 
trouble for the poor, would-be writer as do the 
other suggestions which he gets from the same source. 

Many editors never have seen the new cate- 
chisms, because, in their offices, there are manu- 
script ‘‘sifters,’?’ who know enough of human 
nature, and the manuscript market, never to consider 
for a moment a contribution accompanied by these 
supreme indications of inefficiency. Many of us, 
however, who handle large quantities of manuscripts, 
find about one in ten, perhaps, submitted with a 
slip, sometimes printed, sometimes typewritten, 
sometimes illegibly scrawled, according as it has 
been prepared at home, after directions, or printed 
at the establishment of an adviser of amateurs. In 
all cases it runs as follows, first a declaration, then 
a course of inquiry: 

Epiror oF THE FLIimMFLaM. 

Dear Sir:—I1 submit for your consideration man- 
uscript as follows : 

1. Title, How Ruthie Grew Contented. 

2. Nature of article, Short story. 


3, Number of words, 37006. 

4, Terms, Usual rates. 

5. Remarks, This is a true story, with the names 
changed. 

6. If not accepted, return to Miss Mildred Hope, 
Podunk, Ill. 

If the inclosed manuscript is not available, will 
the editor please mark any of the following ques- 
tions covering its unsuitability: 

1. Is it too short ? Too long? 

z. Matter, style, construction faulty ? 

3. Not suited to your magazine ? 

4. Too much matter on hand ? 

5. Would use it if revised ? 

6. Shows merit, and would be pleased to have 
you submit others ? 

7. General remarks. 

Some writers have more questions, none have less, 
and several that I know of have printed offers of 
the kind of work they deal in specially, or wish to, 
as one woman, who states in cold type at the bot- 
tom of her catechetical list that she is prepared to 
furnish any number of papers ‘¢ similar to those of the 
Autocrat’? (!). It need not be said that no editor in 
the possession of his senses ever attempted to answer 
the silly, exasperating little questions, though not a 
few have written letter after letter advising poor, 
foolish writers against such a practice. When, 
however, the spread of the lunacy indicated that it 
was not the questioners who were at fault, half so 
much as their bad advisers, then it seemed time to 
say something in print for the edification of the lat- 
ter, if not of the others. Personally, I can say that 
in five years of editing I have never had a manu- 
script submitted to me by a ‘literary bureau,’’ or 
the editor of a writers’ magazine, which betokened 
the least understanding of my wants or needs, or 
came at all within the range of ‘¢ possibilities’ for 
my paper ; and in an extensive correspondence with 
writers of all degrees of expertness and excellence, 
I have yet to hear one speak favorably of connec- 
tion with such middlemen. The great syndicates 
are, of course, in no wise implicated, nor the few 
literary agents, like the famous Mr. Watts, who is 
sometimes criticised by publishers, but who comes 
nowhere within the scope of my complaint. I re- 
fer solely to the attempts of certain men to stand, 
with profit to themselves, between editors and writ- 
ers of the poorer class. That some of these men 
may act in good faith, I am willing to be persuaded, 
but that some of them do not, Iam more than sure, 
and I have yet to hear of the editor or author who 
benefited by their operations. 

<< They ask me a dollar for reading my story,’’ 
writes a woman in Kentucky, ‘‘and then they tell 
me that it is very good — it is always good at first, 
with them —and they know where I could un- 
doubtedly sell it, only it must be typewritten, which 
they will do for two dollars and a half, and then 
after that I must pay seventy-five cents to have them 
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submit it to the place that is so anxious to have it. 
Of course it comes back, and then they recommend 
that I send it to first one, then another, of a list of 
papers which they will furnish for seventy-five cents 
more, and with it I am to send each time a copy of 
the questions to the editor, which I can have type- 
written for twenty cents a dozen, or printed for sixty 
cents a hundred. It takes about five dollars to find 
out that my story would not sell anywhere at any 
price; and when I do find this out, it is probably 
some tired, busy editor who writes at the bottom of 
my little fool slip: ‘ This is a very senseless practice. 
Don’t do it; it prejudices editors against you. Throw 
this story away and try again. And never mind 
about the carol of angels’ song. If you must sing 
about a song, sing about the song of the shirt. It 
is more to the purpose. Very sincerely, and with 
best wishes, yours, The Editor of - 

It is well-nigh time a stop was put to the man who 
preys upon the desire of the farmer’s wife or her 
handmaiden to become a celebrated author. This 
poor, little, foolish catechism ought to serve as the 
last straw which people who know will endure on 
behalf of people who don’t know. Only editors 
can realize how pitifully large is the class concerned 
in this system of mean dealing. Perhaps the mean- 
est man has finally come to light. 

Crara E. Lavcuuin. 











A PROPOSAL FOR GOETZ 
CLUBS 
Cuicaco, January 29, 1897. 
To THE Eprror oF THE CHap-Book: 


HAVE long been an admirer of the verse 
printed in your estimably contemporaneous 
semi-monthly. Indeed, for a time almost 
equally long I have sought to admire some 
of my own rhymes therein. To that end many of 
the results of my struggles with the muse have been 
forwarded to you from time to time, together with 
envelopes duly stamped and addressed. ‘These — 
the word is used with a sad inclusiveness — having 
been returned to me without fail, I cannot but 
feel myself fully qualified to act the critic with others. 
The most interesting specimen of the more recent 
verse appearing in your columns (to such a censor 
as I feel myself to be) is the heroic quatrain called 
Dawn by Mr. Philip Becker Goetz, published 
on January 15th. A constant reader of such of 
this poet’s effusions as I have been able to obtain, 
and an earnest admirer of the courage he has recently 
shown in publishing a Greek tragedy, my prepos- 
sessions were entirely in his favor, and I entered 
upon the reading of the lines with a light heart. 
This is what I found: 
«« Between the dark-twined sea and sky a line 
Of faintest blue and grey; then dies the grey; 
Blue purples, purple trembles rose, — ’tis day! 
The drowsy sun wakes like thick, beakered wine.”’ 


My casual reading soon turned into careful study, 
with a view to sympathetic interpretation. One of 
the first results of this was the conviction that a care- 
less printer had omitted a letter from the expression 
«« dark-twined,’’ and that it was intended to be 
««dark-twinned.’’ This seemed the more rational, 
because of certain difficulties attendant upon the idea 
involved in ‘*twined.’’ I have known a ‘*line’”’ 
to be drawn, whether faintly or not, upon many 
occasions, as, for example, between my muse and 
the Cuap-Boox — this, of course, in the metaphorical 
sense. Recent building operations in my neighbor- 
hood have familiarized me with the literal significance 
of the operation as well. In every case, however, 
from the foundation-stones to the crowning-bricks, at 
least in the vicinity of my home, the line was drawn 
with a twine. I believe that, in the tropical sense, 
the idea also is that a twine or something similiar is 
extended to mark off something else of an objection- 
able nature. Mr. Goetz, you will note, draws his 
line ‘* between ’’ a twine — and it is in this exer- 
cise of the imagination, commonly called ‘¢ poetic 
license,’’ that I conceive the true ring of the artist is 
to be heard. 

Whether you agree with me or not in this, I can 
readily establish to your satisfaction that it was not 
intended that ‘*dark-twinned’’ should be used. 
The only matter ever before the American people 
wherein a dark-twinned element was a leading factor 
was the traveling exhibition of many years ago, in 
which the brothers Chang and Eng appeared. ‘The 
difficulties attendant upon drawing a line between 
them resulted so tragically, and are still so fresh in 
the public mind, that it does not seem possible for 
Mr. Goetz to have had any twins, Siamese or heav- 
enly, in his mind during the article of composition. 

Having proved that imagination is to our poet 
what the ordinary rules of grammer are to most of 
us, let me goa step further, and bear witness to the 
accuracy of his observation. This, you must con- 
cede, is also an evidence of the afflatus which char- 
acterizes poetic genius. Note carefully, if you 
please, then, the sincerity of the coloring shown in 
the second and third lines of our quatrain. You 
must have seen —I know I have—just such a sun- 
rise effect as is set forth there, following close upon 
the sudden removal of an obstinate cork from a 
bottle of win ordinaire. Nor is suggestion of the 
action itself lacking. The word ‘‘tremble’’ por- 
trays with exactitude the strenuously shaking hand 
of the gargon during the process of extraction, while 
the exclamation-point is fairly onomatopoetic in its 
description of the manner in which the cork and 
bottle come apart. 

A third qualification, that of profundity of thought 
or the capacity for it, must also be attributed to your 
true poet, and it is only fair to Mr. Goetz to admit that 
his concluding line has that quality. I know what 
««thick, beakered wine’’ is, because I have enjoyed 
many a sip of Rusti Aszu from a square-lipped re- 
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ceptacle made, appropriately enough, from clear 
Hungarian glass. The spectacle of a sun drowsy in 
awaking presents no difficulties whatever, at least to 
me; because another poet whom I know intimately 
has a sun ‘* awaking blearily ’’ in one of his da//ades, 
and he has explained to me exactly how it looked. 
Nor is it inconceivable that a sun might be drowsy 
and in wine—though, assuredly, that particular wine 
could not be beakered, nor its tenuity or viscosity a 
matter of any poetic moment whatever. What Mr. 
Goetz has done, therefore, is to take two ideas of 
the simplest nature, and, by merely bringing them 
into contiguity, to evolve therefrom a third conception 
of the most complex and subtile kind. 

In all my reading I have found but one literary 
authority — Mr. Lewis Carroll — who has touched 
upon this point at all. He says: 

«« «When J use a word,’ Humpty Dumpty said, 
in a rather scornful tone, ‘it means just what I 
choose it to mean — neither more nor less.’ 

«««The question is,’ said Alice, ‘whether you 
can make words mean so many different things.’ 

‘<«The question is,’ said Humpty Dumpty, 
‘which is to be master —that is all.’ ’’—Through 
the Looking Glass, p. 124. 

From this it is plainly to be seen that the real 
difficulty is not at all in what Mr. Goetz said, but in 
what he meant — which, I take it, establishes the 
question of his profundity, as well as of his master- 
fulness, spoken of by Mr. Carroll, in the character 
of Humpty Dumpty above. 

It is, perhaps, too early for Goetz clubs; so, to 
assist in clearing up the difficulty, I trust I may be 
pardoned if I close by appending an original quatrain 
possessing similar opacities of style, hoping, by in- 
creasing the number of difficulties, to reduce the rel- 
ative importance of each. My own lines are these: 
’Twixt floor and picture-rail a polished gleam 

Of walnut what-not; then elide the ‘‘ not’’; 

It bureaus, bureau turns to stool —’t is ** what! ’’ 
The snoring son sleeps like jugged, Jersey cream. 

CHRISTOPHER BannisTER. 


MR. GOETZ AND HIS CRITIC 


1349 Main Street, Burrato, 
3: February, 1897. 
To tHe Eprror or THE Cuap-Boox: 
Si iste valet, bene est: ego quidem valeo. 

HE pathetic and solicitous communication 
to which my attention has just been 
called reminds me of the advantage 
enjoyed by a writer in a critical time 

such as ourown. One is grateful that in literary 
intercourse there is a limit to an author’s obligations 
toward his readers. His obligation ceases when to 
ordinary human intelligence his meaning is clear; 
there is no power which requires him to furnish the 


necessary intelligence to a critically disposed but 
vacuous reader. 

Mr. Bannister perhaps wishes not to be numbered 
among those critics who lack intelligence and ear- 
nestness. If this be so, he really ought to get out 
of the Carroll habit. A man whose range of read- 
ing on the use of words forces him to apotheosize 
that metaphysical classic because he can cite the one 
luminous dictum he has ever met, a reader who is 
caught in ‘* twine,’’ and made maudlin at the mere 
suggestion of ‘* trembles rose’’ and ‘* beakered,’’ 
to the extent of raving over even vin ordinaire, 
is certainly to be pitied. It may be that he has 
lingered a little too long over ‘‘ Jabberwocky ’’ and 
the verses read by the White Rabbit; or that he has 
gone beyond his depth in Carroll and that he ought 
to revert to his less perilous Mother Goose; but, 
however we are to decide the matter, all the evi- 
dence of ¢¢ dark twins,’? wine, Humpty Dumpty, 
and the crystal stanza at the close, has led me 
(against my will, be it said) to conclude that Mr. 
Bannister’s happy hint of poor proof-reading unfortu- 
nately applies to the last word in the tenth line of 
his own second paragraph, giving us beart for bead. 

Moreover, lest these observations leap over the 
Bannister and fall on the other side, it should at once 
be remarked how carefully the appeal to editorial 
favor is planned, —beginning with a vagrant 
wonder why his own rhymes are not accepted and 
cunningly ending with his first accepted parody, 
which thus paradoxically answers his appeal. A 
master of such delicious and humorous prose need 
ask no reason why his verse fails when his prose 
proves irresistible to the flint heart of an editor. 
He has mistaken his direction: raniform exegesis is 
his forte. May he remain forever out of the obscur- 
ing bog whence a humble ‘* Dawn”’ has evoked 
him. 

I cannot close without thankfully acknowledging 
Mr. Bannister’s gentle banter and without sincerely 
regretting that I cannot agree with him on his char- 
acterization of his own verse as cumulatively opaque. 
His stanza was plainly written in one of his lucid 
intervals and was judged opaque upon the relapse 
into the convivial tenor of his daily life. 

Puitip Becker Goetz. 
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WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


By Henry James 


VIII 


FTER Mrs. Wix’s retreat, Miss Over- 

A more appeared to recognize that she was 

not exactly in a position to denounce 

Ida Farange’s second union; but she 

drew from a table-drawer the photograph of Sir 

Claude and, standing there before Maisie, bent 
her eyes on it for some moments. 

‘*Isn’t he beautiful?’’ the child ingenuously 
asked. 

Her companion hesitated. ** No—he’s horrid,” 
she, to Maisie’s surprise, sharply returned. But 
she looked for another minute; after which she 
handed back the picture. It appeared to Maisie 
herself to exhibit a fresh attraction, and she was 
embarrassed, for she had never before had occasion 
to differ from her lovely friend. So she only could 
ask what, such being the case, she should do with 
it: should she put it quite away — where it would n’t 
be there to offend? On this Miss Overmore again 
deliberated; then she said unexpectedly, «* Put it on 
the schoolroom mantelpiece.”’ 

Maisie had apprehensions. 
like to see it there ?”’ 

‘Very much indeed; but that won’t matter 
now.’? Miss Overmore spoke with peculiar signifi- 
cance and to her pupil’s mystification. 

‘<QOn account of the marriage ?’’ 
quired. 

Miss Overmore laughed, and Maisie could see 
that in spite of the irritation produced by Mrs. Wix 
she was in high spirits. ‘* Which marriage do you 
mean ?”” 

With the question put to her it suddenly seemed 
to the child that she did n’t know, and she felt that 
she looked foolish. So she took refuge in saying, 
«« Shall you be different—?’’ This was a full im- 
plication that the bride of Sir Claude would be. 

‘*As your father’s wedded wife? Utterly !’’ 
Miss Overmore replied. And the difference began, 
of course, in her being addressed, even by Maisie, 
from that day, and by her particular request, as Mrs. 
Beale. It was there indeed, also, that it almost 
ended, for except that the child could reflect that 
she should presently have four parents in all, and 
also that at the end of three months the staircase, 
for a little girl hanging over banisters, sent up the 
deepening rustle of more delicate advances, every- 
thing made the same impression as before. Mrs. 
Beale had very pretty frocks, but Miss Overmore’s 
had been quite as good, and if papa was much 
fonder of his second wife than he had been of his 
first, Maisie had foreseen that fondness and followed 
its development almost as closely as the victim of it. 
There was little indeed in the relations of her 
companions that her precocious experience could n’t 


‘«Won’t papa dis- 


Maisie in- 


explain; for if they struck her as, after all, rather 
deficient in that air of the honeymoon of which she 
had so often heard —in much detail, for instance 
from Mrs. Wix — it was natural to judge this cir- 
cumstance in the light of papa’s proved disposition 
to contest the empire of the matrimonial tie. His 
honeymoon, when he came back from Brighton — 
not on the morrow of Mrs. Wix’s visit, and not, 
oddly, till several days later—his honeymoon was 
perhaps perceptibly tinged with the dawn of a later 
stage of wedlock. There were things as to which, 
for Mrs. Beale, as the child had learnt, his dislike 
would n’t matter now, and their number increased 
so that such a trifle as his hostility to the photograph 
of Sir Claude quite dropped out of view. This 
pleasing object found a conspicuous place in the 
schoolroom, which, in truth, Mr. Farange seldom 
entered and in which silent admiration formed, dur- 
ing the time I speak of, almost the sole scholastic 
exercise of Mrs. Beale’s pupil. 

Maisie was not long in seeing just what her step- 
mother had meant by the difference she should show 
as Mrs. Beale. If she was her father’s wife, she 
was n’t her own governess; and if her presence had 
had formerly to be made regular by the theory of a 
humble function she was now on a footing that dis- 
pensed with all theories and was inconsistent with 
all servitude. That was what she had meant by 
the removal of the obstacle to a school; her small 
companion was no longer required at home as — it 
was Mrs. Beale’s own amusing word —a little 
duenna. The objection to a successor to Miss 
Overmore remained: it was composed frankly of 
the fact, of which Mrs. Beale granted the full 
absurdity, that she was too awfully fond of her step- 
daughter to bring herself to see her in vulgar and 
mercenary hands. The note of this particular 
danger emboldened Maisie to put in a word for 
Mrs. Wix, the modest measure of whose avidity 
she had taken from the first; but Mrs. Beale disposed 
afresh and effectually of a candidate who would be 
sure to act in some horrible and insidious way in 
Ida’s interest, and who moreover was personally 
loathsome and as ignorant as a fish. She made also 
no less of a secret of the awkward fact that a good 
school would be hideously expensive, and of the 
further circumstance, which seemed to put an end to 
everything, that when it came to the point, papa, in 
spite of his previous clamour, was really most nasty 
about paying. ‘* Would you believe,’’ Mrs. Beale 
confidentially asked of her little charge, ** that he 
says I’m a worse expense than ever and that a 
daughter and a wife together are really more than he 
can afford?’ It was thus that the splendid school 
at Brighton lost itself in the haze of larger questions, 
though the fear that it would provoke Ida to leap 
into the breach subsided with her prolonged, her 
quite shameless non-appearance. Her daughter and 
her successor were therefore left to gaze in united but 
helpless blankness at all that Maisie was not learning. 
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By Henry James 








This quantity was so great as to fill the child’s 
days with a sense of intermission, to which even 
French Lisette gave no accent—with finished 
games and unanswered questions and dreaded tests; 
with the habit, above all, in her watch for a change, 
of hanging over banisters when the door-bell 
sounded. This was the great refuge of her impa- 
tience, but what she heard at such times was a 
clatter of gaiety downstairs; the impression of 
which, from her earliest childhood, had built up in 
her the belief that the grown-up time was the time 
of real amusement and above all of real intimacy. 
Even Lisette, even Mrs. Wix had never, she felt, 
in spite of hugs and tears, been so intimate with her 
as sO Many persons at present were with Mrs. Beale 
and as so many others of old had been with Mrs. 
Farange. The note of hilarity brought people 
together still more than the note of melancholy, 
which was the one exclusively sounded, for instance, 
by poor Mrs. Wix. Maisie, in these days, pre- 
ferred none the less that domestic revels should be 
wafted to her from a distance: she felt sadly unsup- 
ported for facing the interrogatory of the drawing- 
room. ‘That was a reason the more for making the 
most of Susan Ash, who, in her quality of under- 
housemaid, moved at a very different level, and 
who, none the less, was much depended upon out 
of doors. She was a guide to peregrinations that 
had little in common with those intensely definite 
airings that had left with the child a vivid memory 
of the regulated mind of Moddle. There were 
under Moddle’s system no dawdles at shop- 
windows, and no nudges, in Oxford Street, of «« I 
say, look at ’er/’’ There was an inexorable 
treatment of crossings and a serene exemption from 
the fear that — especially at corners, of which she 
was yet weakly fond — haunted the housemaid, the 
fear of being, as she ominously said, ‘* spoken to.”’ 
The dangers of the town, equally with its diver- 
sions, added to Maisie’s sense of being untutored 
and unclaimed. 

The situation, however, had taken a twist when, 
on another of her returns, at Susan’s side, extremely 
tired, from the pursuit of exercise qualified by much 
hovering, she encountered another emotion. She on 
this occasion learnt at the door that her instant at- 
tendance was requested in the drawing-room. Cross- 
ing the threshold in a cloud of shame she discerned 
through the blur Mrs. Beale seated there with a gen- 
tleman who immediately drew the pain from her 
predicament by rising before her as the original of 
the photograph of Sir Claude. She felt the mo- 
ment she looked at him that he was by far the most 
radiant person with whom she had yet been con- 
cerned, and her pleasure in seeing him, in knowing 
that he took hold of her and kissed her, as quickly 
throbbed into a strange, shy pride in him, a percep- 
tion of his making up for her fallen state, for Susan’s 
public nudges, which quite bruised her, and for all 
the lessons that, in the dead schoolroom, where at 


times she was almost afraid to stay alone, she was 
bored with not having. It was as if he had told her 
on the spot that he belonged to her, so that she could 
already show him off and see the effect he produced. 
No, nothing else that was most beautiful that had 
ever belonged to her could kindle that particular joy 
—not Mrs. Beale at that very moment, not papa 
when he was gay, nor mamma when she was dressed, 
nor Lisette when she was new. The joy almost 
overflowed in tears when he laid his hand on her 
and drew her to him, telling her, with a smile of 
which the promise was as bright as that of a Christ- 
mas tree, that he knew her ever so well by her 
mother, but had come to see her now so that he 
might know her really. She could see that his view 
of the way ‘‘really ’’ to know her was to make her 
come away with him, and, further, that this was 
what he was there for and had already been some 
time: arranging it with Mrs. Beale and getting on 
with that lady in a manner evidently not at all af- 
fected by her having, on the arrival of his portrait, 
thought of him so ill. They had grown almost in- 
timate — or had the air of it — over their discussion; 
and it was still further conveyed to Maisie that Mrs. 
Beale had made no secret, and would make yet less 
of one, of all that it costto let her go. ‘* You seem 
so tremendously eager,’’ she said tothe child, ‘¢ that 
I hope you ’re at least clear about Sir Claude’s rela- 
tion to you. It doesn’t appear to occur to him to 
give you the necessary reassurance.”’ 

Maisie, a trifle mystified, turned quickly to her 
new friend. ‘* Why, it’s of course that you ’re 
married to her, isn’t it?’’ 

Her anxious emphasis started them off, as she 
had learned to call it; this was the echo she infalli- 
bly and now quite resignedly produced; moreover 
Sir Claude’s laughter was an indistinguishable part 
of the sweetness of his being there. ‘*‘ We ’ve 
been married, my dear child, three months, and my 
interest in you is a consequence, don’t you know? 
of my great affection for your mother. In coming 
here it’s of course for your mother I’m acting.’ 

«Oh, I know,’’ Maisie said, with all the can- 
dour of her competence. ‘*She can’t come her- 
self —except just to the door.’ Then as she 
thought afresh: ‘* Can’t she come even to the door 
now?’’ 

«<«There you are!’’ Mrs. Beale explained to Sir 
Claude. She spoke as if his dilemma were ludicrous. 

His kind face, in an hesitation, seemed to recog- 
nize it; but he answered the child with a frank 
smile: ** No—not very well.’’ 

«« Because she has married you?’” 

He promptly accepted this reason. 
has a good deal to do with it.”’ 

He was so delightful to talk to that Maisie pur- 
sued the subject. ‘* But papa—de has married Miss 
Overmore.”’ 

«« Yes, and you ’ll see that he won’t come for you 
’? that lady interposed. 


«* Well, that 
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«« Yes, but that won’t be for a long time,’’ Maisie 
hastened to respond.”’ 

«¢ We won’t talk about it now — you ’ve months 
and months to put in first.’” And Sir Claude drew 
her closer. 

«« Ah, that’s what makes it so hard to give her 
up!’’ Mrs. Beale sighed, holding out her arms to 
her stepdaughter. Maisie, quitting Sir Claude, went 
over to them and, clasped in a still tenderer em- 
brace, felt entrancingly the expansion of the field of 
happiness. ‘* J’// come for you,’’ said her step- 
mother, ‘‘if Sir Claude keeps you too long : we 
must make him quite understand that! Don’t talk 
to me about her ladyship!’’ she went on, to their 
visitor, so familiarly that it was almost as if they 
must have met before. ‘7 know her ladyship as if 
Ihad madeher. They ’re a pretty pair of parents!”’ 
Mrs. Beale exclaimed. 

Maisie had so often heard them called so that the 
remark diverted her but an instant from the agree- 
able wonder of this grand new form of allusion to 
her mother; and that, in its turn, presently left her 
free to catch at the pleasant possibility, in connection 
with herself, of a relation much happier, as between 
Mrs. Beale and Sir Claude, than as between mamma 
and papa. Still, the next thing that happened was 
that her interest in such a relation brought to her 
lips a fresh question. ‘* Have you seen papa?’’ she 
asked of Sir Claude. 

It was the signal for their going off again, as her 
small stoicism had perfectly taken for granted that it 
would be. All that Mrs. Beale had, nevertheless, 
to add was the vague apparent sarcasm: ‘‘ Oh, 
papa !”’ 

««T’m assured he’s not at home,’’ Sir Claude re- 
plied to the child; ‘but if he had been, I should 
have hoped for the pleasure of seeing him.”’ 

«¢Won’t he mind your coming ?’’ Maisie went 
on. 

«« Oh, you bad little girl !’? Mrs. Beale humour- 
ously protested. 

The child could see that at this Sir Claude, 
though still moved to mirth, coloured a little; but 
he spoke to her very kindly, ** That’s just what I 
came to see, you know — whether your father wou/d 
mind. But Mrs. Beale appears strongly of the 
opinion that he won’t.”’ 

This lady promptly justified her opinion to 
her stepdaughter. ‘It will be very interesting, my 
dear, you know, to find out what it is, to-day, that 
your father does mind. I’m sure J don’t know !”’ 
—and she repeated, though with perceptible resigna- 
tion, her sigh of a moment before. ‘* Your father, 
darling, is a very odd person indeed.’’ She turned 
with this, smiling, to Sir Claude. ‘* But, perhaps, 
it’s hardly civil for me to say that of his not object- 
ing to have you in the house. If you knew some of 
the people he does have !’’ 

Maisie knew them all, and none indeed were to 
be compared to Sir Claude. He laughed back at 





Mrs. Beale ; he looked at such moments quite as 
Mrs. Wix, in the long stories she told her pupil, 
always described the lovers of her distressed beau- 
ties — ‘¢ the perfect gentleman, and strikingly hand- 


some.’’ He got up, to the child’s regret, as if he 
were going. ‘*Oh, I dare say we should be all 
right !”’ 


Mrs. Beale once more gathered in her little 
charge, holding her close and looking thoughtfully 
over her head at their visitor. ‘It’s so charming 
— for a man of your type —to have wanted her so 
much !”” 

‘What do you know about my type?’’ Sir 
Claude inquired. ‘* Whatever it may be, I dare say 
it deceives you. The truth about me is simply that 
I’m the most unappreciated of — what do you call 
the fellows? ‘family men.’ Yes, I’m a family 
man; upon my honour I am !”’ 

«<Then why on earth,’’ cried Mrs. Beale, 
«« didn’t you marry a family woman ?’’ 

Sir Claude looked at her hard. <‘* You know 
whom one marries, I think. Besides, there are no 
family women — hanged if there are! None of 
them want any children — hanged if they do!’’ 

His account of the matter was most interesting, 
and Maisie, as if it were of bad omen for her, stared 
at the picture in some dismay. At the same time 
she felt, through encircling arms, her protectress 
hesitate. ‘* You do come out with things! But you 
mean her ladyship does n’t want any — really ?”’ 

««Won’t hear of them —simply. But she can’t 
help the one she Aas got.’’ And with this Sir 
Claude’s eyes rested on the little girl in a way that 
seemed to her to mask her mother’s attitude with 
the consciousness of her own. ‘She must make 
the best of her, don’t you see? If only for the 
look of the thing, don ’t you know, one wants one’s 
wife to take the proper line about her child.’’ 

«©Oh, I know what one wants!’’ Mrs. Beale 
declared with a competence that evidently impressed 
her interlocutor. 

<< Well, if you keep Aim up—and I dare say 
you ’ve had worry enough — why should n’t I keep 
Ida? What’s sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander — or the other way round, don’t you know ? 
I mean to see the thing through.’’ 

Mrs. Beale, for a minute, still with her eyes on 
him as he leaned upon the chimney-piece, appeared 
to turn this over. ‘* You’re just a wonder of kind- 
ness — that’s what you are !”’ she said at last. «« A 
lady ’s expected to have natural feelings. But your 
horrible sex — is n’t it a horrible sex, little love?’’ she 
demanded, with her cheek upon her stepdaughter’ s. 

«<Oh, I like gentlemen best,’’ Maisie lucidly 
replied. 

The words were taken up merrily. ‘*That’s a 
good one for you!’ Sir Claude exclaimed to Mrs. 
Beale. 

«« No,”’ said that lady: ‘« I’ve only to remember 
the women she sees at her mother’s.”’ 
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‘Ah, they ’re very nice now,’’ Sir Claude 
returned, 

«« What do you call nice ?”’ 

«« Well, they ’re all right.”’ 

«* That doesn’t answer me,’’ said Mrs. Beale ; 
«*but I dare say you do take care of them. That 
makes you more of an angel to want this job too.’’ 
She playfully whacked her smaller companion. 

«*]’m not an angel — I’man old grandmother,”’ 
Sir Claude declared; ‘«I like babies — I always did. 
If we go to smash I shall look for a place as nursery- 
maid.”’ 

Maisie, in her charmed mood, drank in an imputa- 
tion on her years which at another moment might 
have been bitter; but the charm was sensibly inter- 
rupted by Mrs. Beale’s screwing her round, and 
gazing fondly into her eyes. ‘* You’re willing to 
leave me, you wretch? ’’ 

The little girl deliberated; even her attachment to 
this bright presence had become as a cord she must 
suddeniy snap. But she snapped it very gently. 
‘*TIsn’t it my turn for mamma ?’’ 

“« You ’re a horrible little hypocrite! The less, 
I think, now said about ‘turns,’ the better,’’ 
Mrs. Beale made answer. ‘‘J know whose turn 
it is. You’ye not such a passion for your 
mother !”’ 

“«I say, I say: do look out!’ Sir Claude quite 
amiably protested. 

‘*There’s nothing she hasn’t heard. But it 
does n’t matter—it hasn’t spoiled her. If you 
knew what it costs me to part with you!’’ she went 
on to Maisie. 

Sir Claude watched her as she charmingly clung 
to thechild. ‘*I’m so glad you really care for 
her. That’s so much to the good.’’ 

Mrs. Beale slowly got up, still with her hands on 
Maisie, but emitting a little soft exhalation. 
‘* Well, if you’re glad, that may help us; for I 
assure you that I shall never give up any rights in 
her that I may consider that, by my own sacrifices, 
I’ve acquired. I shall hold very fast to my interest 
in her. What seems to have happened is, that she 
has brought you and me together.”’ 

««She has brought you and me together,’ 
Sir Claude. 

The cheerfulness of his assent to this proposition 
was contagious, and Maisie broke out almost with 
enthusiasm : ‘* I’ve brought you and her together !’’ 

Her companions, of course, laughed anew, and 
Mrs. Beale gave her an affectionate shake. ‘* You 
little monster — take care what youdo! But that’s 
what she does do,’’ she continued to Sir Claude. 
«« She did it to me and Beale.’’ 

«« Well, then,’’ he said to Maisie, ** you must try 
the trick at owr place.’ He held out his hand to 
her again. ‘* Will you come now?”’ 

«« Now —just as I am?’’ She turned with an 
immense appeal to her stepmother, taking a leap 
over the mountain of ‘‘mending,’’ the abyss of 


said 


packing, that had loomed and yawned before her. 
«©Oh, may I?”’ 

Mrs. Beale addressed her assent to Sir Claude. 
**« As well so as any other way. Ill send on her 
things to-morrow.’’ ‘Then she gave a tug to the 
child’s coat, glancing at her up and down with 
some ruefulness. ‘*She’s not turned out as J 
should like —her mother will pull her to pieces. 
But what ’s one to do — with nothing to do it on? 
And she’s better than when she came — you can 
tellher mother that. I’m sorry to have to say it 
to you — but the poor child was a sight! ’’ 

«Oh, 7’// turn her out!’’ the visitor cordially 
announced. 

««I shall like to see how!’? — Mrs. Beale ap- 
peared much amused. ‘* You must bring her to show 
me—we can manage that. Good-bye, little 
fright.”” And her last word to Sir Claude was 
that she would keep him up to the mark. 


IX 


The idea of what she was to make up, and the 
prodigious total to come were kept well before 
Maisie at her mother’s. These things were the con- 
stant occupation of Mrs. Wix, who arrived there 
by the back stairs, but in tears of joy, the day after 
her own arrival. The process of making up, as to 
which the good lady had an immense deal to say, 
took, through its successive phases, so long that it 
promised to be a period at least equal to the child’s 
last period with her father. But this was a fuller 
and richer time; it bounded along to the tune of 
Mrs. Wix’s constant insistence on the energy they 
must both put forth. There was a fine intensity 
in the way the child agreed with her that, under 
Mrs. Beale and Susan Ash, she had learned noth- 
ing whatever. The wildness of the rescued castaway 
was one of the forces that would henceforth make 
for her a career of conquest. The year, therefore, 
rounded itself as a receptacle of retarded knowledge, 
a cup brimming over with the sense that now, at 
least, she was learning. Mrs. Wix fed this sense 
from the stores of her conversation and with the 
immense bustle of her reminder that they must cull 
the fleeting hour. They were surrounded with sub- 
jects they must take at a rush, and were perpetually 
getting into the attitude of triumphant attack. They 
had certainly no idle hours, and the child went to 
bed each night as from a long day’s play. ‘This 
had begun from the moment of their reunion — 
begun with all Mrs. Wix had to tell her young 
friend of the reasons of her ladyship’s extraordinary 
behaviour at the very first. 

It took the form of her ladyship’s refusal, for 
three days, to see her child —three days, dur- 
ing which Sir Claude made hasty, merry dashes 
into the schoolroom to smooth down the odd situa- 
tion, to say ‘*She’ll come round you know —I 
assure you she ’ll come round,”’ and a little even to 
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make up to Maisie for the indignity he had caused 
her to suffer. There had never, in the child’s life, 
been, in all ways,*such a delightful amount of repa- 
ration. It came out by his sociable admission that 
her ladyship had not known of his visit to her late 
husband’s house, and of his having made that per- 
son’s daughter a pretext for striking up an acquaint- 
ance with the dreadful creature installed there. 
Heaven knew she wanted her child back, and had 
made every plan of her own for removing her; what 
she could n’t, for the present at least, forgive any one 
concerned was the meddling, underhand way in which 
Sir Claude had brought about the transfer. Maisie 
carried more of the weight of this resentment than even 
Mrs. Wix’s confidential ingenuity could lighten for 
her; especially as Sir Claude himself was not at all in- 
genious, though indeed, on the other hand, he was 
not at all crushed. He was amused and intermit- 
tent, and at moments most startling; he brought out 
to his young companion, with a frankness that agi- 
tated her much more than he seemed to guess, that 
he depended on her not letting her mother, when 
she should see her, get anything out of her about 
anything Mrs. Beale might have said to him. He 
came in and out; he professed, in joke, to take tre- 
mendous precautions; he showed a positive disposi- 
tion to romp. He chaffed Mrs. Wix till she was 
purple with the pleasure of it, and reminded Maisie 
of the reticence he expected of her till she set her 
teeth like an Indian captive. Her lessons, these 
first days, and indeed for long after, seemed to be 
all about Sir Claude; and yet she never really men- 
tioned to Mrs. Wix that she was prepared, under 
his inspiring injunction, to be vainly tortured. 
This lady, however, had formulated the position of 
things with an acuteness that showed how little she 
needed to be coached. Her explanations of every- 
thing that seemed not quite pleasant —and if her 
own footing was perilous, it met that danger as well 
—was, that her ladyship was passionately in love. 
Maisie accepted this hint with infinite awe, and leant 
upon it much when she was at last summoned into 
the presence of her mother. 

There she encountered matters in which it seemed 
really to help to give her a clue —an almost terrify- 
ing strangeness, full, none the less, after a little, of 
reverberations of Ida’s old fierce, demonstrative re- 
coveries of possession. They had been some time 
in the house together, and this demonstration came 
late; preoccupied, however, as Maisie was with the 
idea of the sentiment Sir Claude had inspired, and 
familiar, in addition, by Mrs. Wix’s anecdotes, with 
the ravages that, in general, such a sentiment could 
produce, she was able to make allowances for her 
ladyship’s remarkable appearance, her violent splen- 
dour, the wonderful colour of her lips, and even the 
hard stare, like that of some gorgeous idol described 
in a story-book, that had come into her eyes in con- 
sequence of a curious thickening of their already rich 
circumference. Her professions and explanations 








were mixed with eager challenges and sudden drops, 
in the midst of which Maisie recognized, as a mem- 
ory of other years, the rattle of her trinkets and the 
scratch of her endearments, the odour of her clothes 
and the jumps of her conversation. She had all her 
old, clever way — Mrs. Wix said it was ‘¢ aristo- 
cratic’’— of changing the subject as she might have 
slammed the door in your face. The principal thing 
that was different was the tint of her golden hair, 
which had changed to a coppery red, and, with the 
head it profusely covered, struck the child as now 
lifted still further aloft. This picturesque parent 
showed literally a grander stature and a nobler pres- 
ence; things which, with some others that might 
have been bewildering, were handsomely accounted 
for by the romantic state of her affections. It was 
her affections, Maisie could easily see, that led Ida to 
break out into questions as to what had passed, at 
the other house, between that horrible woman and 
Sir Claude; but it was also just here that the little 
girl was able to recall the effect with which, in 
earlier days, she had practised the pacific art of 
stupidity. This art again came to her aid; her 
mother, in getting rid of her, after an interview in 
which she had achieved a vagueness beyond her 
years, allowed her fully to understand that she had 
not grown a bit more amusing. 

She could bear that—she could bear anything 
that helped her to feel that she had done something 
for Sir Claude. If she hadn’t told Mrs. Wix how 
Mrs. Beale seemed to like him, she certainly could n’t 
tell her ladyship. In the way the past revived for 
her there was a queer confusion; it was because 
mamma hated papa that she used to want to know 
bad things of him; and at present, if she wanted to 
know the same of Sir Claude, it was quite from the 
opposite motive. She was awestruck at the manner 
in which a lady might be affected through the pas- 
sion mentioned by Mrs. Wix; she held her breath 
with the sense of picking her steps among the tre- 
mendous things of life. What she did, however, 
now, after the interview with her mother, impart to 
Mrs. Wix was, that in spite of her having had her 
“‘good’’ effect, as she called it, her ladyship’s 
last words had been that her ladyship’s duty by her 
would be thoroughly done. Over this announce- 
ment governess and pupil looked at each other in 
silent profundity; but as the weeks went by, it had no 
consequences that interfered gravely with the breezy 
gallop of making up. Her ladyship’s duty took, at 
times, the form of not seeing her child for days 
together, and Maisie led her life in great prosperity 
between Mrs. Wix and kind Sir Claude. Mrs. 
Wix had a new dress, and, as she was the first to 
proclaim, a better position; so it all struck Maisie as 
a crowded, brilliant life, with, for the time, Mrs. 
Beale and Susan Ash simply ‘‘left out,’’ like chil- 
dren not invited to a Christmas party. Mrs. Wix 
had a secret terror, which, like most of her secret 
feelings, she discussed with her little companion, in 
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great solemnity, by the hour — the possibility of her 
ladyship’s coming down on them, in her sudden 
high-bred way, with a school. But she had also a 
balm to this fear, in a conviction of the strength of 
Sir Claude’s grasp of the situation. He was too 
pleased — did n’t he constantly say as much ? — with 
the good impression made, in a wide circle, by Ida’s 
sacrifices; and he came into the schoolroom repeat- 
edly to let them know how beautifully he felt every- 
thing had gone off and everything would go on. 

He disappeared, at times, for days, when his 
patient friends understood that her ladyship would 
naturally absorb him; but he always came back with 
the drollest stories of where he had been—a wonder- 
ful picture of society, and even with pretty presents 
that showed how, in absence, he thought of his 
home. Besides giving Mrs. Wix, by his conversa- 
tion, a sense that they almost, themselves, ‘* went 
out’ he gave her a five-pound note, and the history 
of France, and an umbrella with a malachite knob ; 
and to Maisie both chocolate creams and story-books 
and a lovely great-coat (which he took her out all 
alone to buy), besides ever so many games, in boxes, 
with printed directions, and a bright red frame for 
the protection of his famous photograph. The 
games were, as he said, to while away the evening 
hour, and the evening hour indeed often passed in 
futile attempts on Mrs. Wix’s part to master what 
**it said’? on the papers. When he asked the pair 
how they liked the games they always replied, «* Oh, 
immensely !’’ but they had earnest discussions as to 
whether they had n’t better appeal to him frankly 
for aid to understand them. This was a course 
their delicacy shrank from; they couldn’t have 
told exactly why, but it was a part of their tender- 
ness for him not to let him think they had trouble. 
What dazzled most was his kindness to Mrs. Wix— 
not only the five-pound note and the ‘¢ not-forgetting 
her, ’’ but the perfect consideration, as she called it, 
with an air to which her sounding of the words 
gave the only grandeur Maisie was to have seen her 
wear, save on a certain occasion, hereafter to be 
described—an occasion when the poor lady was 
grander than all of them put together. He shook 
hands with her, he recognized her, as she said, and, 
above all, more than once, he took her, with his 
step-daughter, to the pantomime, and, in the crowd, 
coming out, publicly gave her his arm. When he 
met them in sunny Piccadilly, he made merry and 
turned and walked with them, heroically suppressing 
his consciousness of the stamp of his company—an 
heroism that — needless for Mrs. Wix to sound those 
words — her ladyship, though a blood-relation, was 
little enough the woman to be capable of. Even 
to the hard heart of childhood there was something 
tragic in such elation at such humanities; it brought 
home to Maisie the way her humble companion had 
sidled and ducked through life. But it settled the 
question of the degree to which Sir Claude was a 
gentleman; he was more of one than any body else 


in the world — «*I don’t care,’? Mrs. Wix repeat- 
edly remarked, ‘‘ whom you may meet in grand 
society, nor even to whom you may be contracted in 
marriage.” There were questions that Maisie never 
asked; so her governess was spared the embarrass- 
ment of telling her if he were more of a gentleman 
than papa; that was not, moreover, from the want of 
opportunity, for there were no moments between 
them at which the topic could be irrelevant — no 
subject they were going into, not even the principal 
dates or the auxiliary verbs, in which it was further 
off than the turn of the page. The answer, on the 
winter nights, to the puzzle of cards and counters 
and little bewildering pamphlets was just to draw up 
to the fire and talk about him; and if the truth 
must be told this edifying interchange constituted for 
the time the little girl’s chief education. 

It must also be admitted that he took them far — 
farther perhaps than was always warranted by the 
old-fashioned conscience, the dingy decencies of 
Maisie’s simple instructress. There were hours 
when Mrs. Wix sighingly testified to the scruples 
she surmounted — seemed to ask what other line one 
could take with a young person whose experience had 
been, as it were, so peculiar. ‘It isn’t as if you 
did n’t a/ready know everything, is it, love ?”’ and 
«<1 can’t make you any worse than you are, can I, 
darling ?”’—these were the terms in which the good 
lady justified to herself and her pupil her pleasant 
conversational ease. What the pupil already knew 
was indeed rather taken for granted than expressed, 
but it performed the useful function of transcending 
all text-books, and supplanting all studies. If the 
child couldn’t be worse, it was a comfort even to 
herself that she was bad—a comfort offering a 
broad, firm support to the fundamental fact of the 
present crisis—the fact that mamma was fearfully 
jealous. This was another side of the circumstance 
of mamma’s passion, and the deep couple in the 
schoolroom were not long in working round to it. 
It brought them face to face with the idea of the 
inconvenience suffered by any lady who marries a 
gentleman producing on other ladies the charming 
effect of Sir Claude. That such ladies would freely 
fall in love with him was a reflection naturally irri- 
tating to his wife. One day, when some accident— 
some report of a banged door, or some skurry, or a 
scared maid —had rendered this truth particularly 
vivid, Maisie, receptive and profound, suddenly said 
to her companion, ‘‘ And you, my dear, are you in 
love with him too ?’’ 

Even her profundity had left a margin for a laugh; 
so she was a trifle startled by the solemn prompti- 
tude with which Mrs. Wix plumped out, ‘‘ Over 
head and ears. I’ve ever — since you ask me — 
been so far gone.’’” 

This boldness had none the less no effect of deter- 
rence for her, when, a few days later—it was 
because several had elapsed without a visit from Sir 
Claude — her governess turned the tables. ‘«* May 
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I ask you, miss, if yoware?’’ Mrs. Wix brought 
it out, she could see, with hesitation, but clearly 
intending a joke. <‘* Why, yes!’’ the child made 
answer, as if in surprise at not having long ago seemed 
sufficiently to commit herself; on which her friend 
gave a sigh of apparent satisfaction. It might in fact 
have expressed positive relief. Everything was as 
it should be. 

Yet it was not with them, they were very sure, 
that her ladyship was furious, nor because she had for- 
bidden it. There befell at last a period — six months 
brought it round—-when for days together he 
scarcely came near them. He was *< off’’ and Ida 
was ‘* off’ and they were sometimes ‘¢ off ’’ together 
and sometimes apart. There were seasons when the 
simple students had the house to themselves, when 
the very servants seemed also to be ‘* off’’ and din- 
ner became a reckless forage in pantries and side- 
boards. Mrs. Wix reminded her disciple, on such 
occasions — hungry moments, often, when all the 
support of the reminder was required —that the 
‘*real life’? of their companions, the brilliant society 
in which it was inevitable they should move, and the 
complicated pleasures in which it was almost pre- 
sumptuous of the mind to follow them, must offer 
features literally not to be imagined without being 
seen. At one of these times Maisie found her 
opening it out that though the difficulties were many, 
it was Mrs. Beale who had now become the chief. 
Then, somehow, it was brought fully to the child’s 
knowledge that her step-mother had been making at- 
tempts to see her ; that her mother had deeply resented 
it ; that her step-father had backed her step-mother 
up; that the latter had pretended to be acting as the 
representative of her father; and that her mother 
took the whole thing, in plain terms, very hard. 
The situation was, as Mrs. Wix declared, an ex- 
traordinary muddle, to be sure. Her account of it 
brought back to Maisie the happy vision of the way 
Sir Claude and Mrs. Beale had made acquaintance 
—an incident to which, with her step-father, though 
she had had little to say about it to Mrs. Wix, she 
had, during the first weeks of her stay at her moth- 
er’s, found more than one opportunity to revert. As 
to what had taken place the day Sir Claude came 
for her, she had been vaguely grateful to Mrs. Wix 
for not attempting, as her mother had attempted, to 
put her through. This was what Sir Claude had 
called the process when he warned her of it, and 
again, afterwards, when he told her she was an aw- 
fully good chap for having foiled it. Then it was 
that, well aware Mrs. Beale hadn’t in the least 
really given her up, she had asked him if he re- 
mained in communication with her, and if, for the 
time, everything must really be held to be at an end 
between her step-mother and herself. This conver- 
sation had occurred in consequence of his one day 
popping into the schoolroom and finding Maisie 
alone. 

( To be continued.) 
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MR. HENRY JAMES’S 
LATEST TENDENCY 


Tue Spous or Pornron.—By Henry Fames. 
Houghton, Mifflin &F Co. 


N reading Mr. James’s recent work, The 
Pattern in the Carpet in particular, one 
is more and more impressed with the in- 
creasing difficulty of the critic’s office,—a 

difficulty which Mr. James seems deliberately to be 
aggravating. For a driven penny-a-liner, if he 
retains the shreds of an artistic conscience, will 
acutely realize that in dandling one of Mr. James’s 
creations he is as one fumbling a marvelous bit of 
spun glass with thick, inapt fingers; and the thought 
that the performance may come under Mr. James’s 
observation renders the clumsy meddler immoder- 
ately uneasy. One feels, finally, that the only 
critic left who has sufficient subtlety and delicacy of 
perception adequately to estimate Mr. James’s 
work is that admirable artist himself. But only 
once has Mr. James more than implicitly committed 
himself. In his second paper on Turgenieff he tells 
how he used to send the master his fictions, — who, 
however, gave little sign of having read them. 
«« Presently,’’ continues Mr. James, with keenness 
of vision, and fine, but undue, humility, — ‘¢ pres- 
ently I quite ceased to expect this, and saw why it 
was (it interested me much), that my writings 
could not appeal to him. He cared, more than 
anything else, for the air of reality, and my reality 
was not to the purpose. I do not think my stories 
struck him as quite meat for men. The manner 
was more apparent than the matter; they were too 
tarabiscoté, as | once heard him say of the style of a 
book — had on the surface too many little flowers 
and knots of ribbon.’’ 

Since this was first printed (1884), Mr. James 
has achieved what many will agree to be his greatest 
artistic successes: in the shorter form, 7'he Author 
of Beltrafio (Mr. Howells’s preference), and, of 
his novels, The Tragic Muse (Ralph Touchett 
almost persuades one to vote for the earlier Portrait 
of a Lady). To these he has added a great number 
of short stories and four novels, — the last of which, 
The Spoils of Poynton, will be issued in book-form 
in a few days. So that now the critic wonders 
whether Mr. James, looking over his work from the 
added point of view of twelve years, would modify 
his criticism. Whatever may be said of the work of 
the first part of this later period, however, Mr. 
James wil! have to agree with us that during the last 
three years he has been giving us stories that are less 
and less ‘* quite meat for men.’’ But if his work 


has been growing less meat for men — the general 
public — it has, in inverse ratio, been growing more 
and more meat for artists or students of the art of 
For, beginning as far back, say, as The 


fiction. 
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Private Life, Mr. James’s stories have in increasing 
number been ceasing to be, primarily, stories, and 
have, instead, been taking upon themselves the 
nature of expositions of difficult, and at times almost 
fantastic, zsthetico-intellectual problems (to speak 
Carlylese), which the author has set himself skill- 
fully to solve, and to which, incidentally, he is 
rapidly subordinating his rare gift of humor. But 
what gives the work value for the student is, that 
Mr. James achieves the apparently impossible, and 
does solve his problems, although with varying suc- 
cess. Ignoring The Other House, in form an 
extraordinary tour de plume, in matter a dramatic 
fiasco, one may illustrate the proposition by the two 
other books he has given us within a year. Take 
the four stories under the title Embarrassments. The 
problem throughout, it seems, in all seriousness, 
is none other than that which was so triumph- 
antly solved at the Barmecide’s Feast. Mr. James, 
most polished of Barmeciders, gives his guest so 
delightful a lesson in technique, goes so completely 
through the intricate etiquette of a banquet (with 
what Stevenson would call an exaggerated courtesy), 
that his guest accepts the challenge to his intelli- 
gence, tries to live up to the part imposed upon 
him, and finishes as well satisfied — zesthetically, at 
least — as if he had really had something to eat. 
Or you may look at the problem from another 
angle: on reading Embarrassments (the idea is most 
obvious in ‘* Glasses ’’) it would seem to you that 
Mr. James had determined to reverse the usual pro- 
cess of fiction, —that as hitherto the central point 
or focus of a story has been a person or persons 
to whom nature, upholstery, and, in general, 
‘« Things,’’ were merely appropriate or inevitable 
stage accessories, he has thought that it would be 
interesting to see if one could take it all conversely 
and make the people the accessories. Presented 
thus, the problem seems sufficiently forbidding; yet 
this, in short, is what Mr. James has done most 
completely in The Spoils of Poynton, or as in serial 
form the novel was first, and perhaps better, called, 
The Old Things. 

Surely, The Spoils of Poynton, if we leave out of 
account the love-scene in chapter 16 (which, 
while it is still fresh, one considers far and 
away the best thing of its kind the author has ever 
done, as here, with all his at times appalling finesse, 
he is, for once, superbly, convincingly impassioned), 
is far from being ‘* quite food for men’’ —or the 
general public. Indeed, the general public will 
wonder, when the tragedy of Fleda Vetch’s love 
and self-sacrifice is ended —the name, by the way, 
is one of Mr. James’s many triumphs of cacophony 
—and when Owen has married the wrong woman 
and sailed away, why the tale still drags an appen- 
dix of several chapters. The student, however, 
will observe that the real Personage of the book is 
not yet disposed of: and the real Personage is none 
other than — ‘¢ The Old Things.’? There is only 


one way out of it, but a way so fortuitous that we 
wonder Mr. James accepted it. Poynton simply 
has to burn down —and burn down it proceeds to 
do, burying in its ruins the ashes of the Old Things. 
Considered simply as a story, in spite of the fact 
that we have in it three characters, Mrs. Gereth, 
Owen Gereth, and Fieda Vetch, who are drawn in 
so masterly a fashion that praise 1s gratuitous, and 
what, as we said before, we are inclined in the heat 
of the moment to think Mr. James’s most superb cli- 
max, the Spoils of Poynton has many faults: the first 
half-dozen fairly uneventful chapters, if not tedious, 
are a serious drain on our attention; the motives 
which actuate the characters are almost too raffnées; 
and the ending, although lurid, is, in effect, an anti- 
climax. Yet the moment you take into account 
Mr. James’s later tendency, and look upon the book 
as the kind of problem we have attempted to phrase, 
with the Old Things as the leading factor, these 
very defects become merits: for only by handling 
his materials as he has done could Mr. James keep 
his accent—to jumble figures —in the proper 
place. But his treatment of the Old Things, the 
priceless knicknacks for which Mrs. Gereth has ran- 
sacked Europe, is the most extraordinary feature of 
his performance; for not once does he definitely 
describe them — you are not told what they are, 
but you fee/ them and are satisfied. Not once are 
they ever absent from what his distinguished brother 
calls the fringe of your consciousness — and thus the 
unity of the book is never for a moment destroyed. 
And so, to return, Mr. James has grown with 
years more interesting to the student of style and of 
technique; each book nowadays is apt to heighten 
one’s admiration. He has, in short, made a long 
step in many ways since 1874. And yet, consider- 
ing art from a more human standpoint, and taking 
into account a little deeper emotion, the present 
reviewer must confess that he loves Roderick Hudson 
even more than he admires The Spoils of Poynton. 








FOR LADIES’ ART CLUBS 


Appresses DetiveRED TO THE STUDENTS OF THE 
Rovat Acapemy.—By the late Lord Leighton. 
8vo. Longmans, Green &F Co. $2.50. 


N the eight addresses delivered biennially to 
students of the Royal Academy, the late 

Lord Leighton accepted from his predeces- 

sors and handed down to his successors the 

most approved traditions of the venerable institution 
of which he was president. The ‘* sacramental 
view ’’ of Art is piously impressed upon youthful 
minds; one can feel the hush of awe and see the 
rows of sobering faces which followed the handsome 
and distinguished representative of British art along 
the sacred path which he had trod so long in ample 
and affluent triumph. ‘‘Such as I am ye may 
become, ’’— such is the concentrated advice of this 
volume of speeches, —‘‘ if ye are but Simple, Sin- 
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cere and True, if ye study with reverence the 
Ancient Monuments and the Old Masters, if ye 
close your eyes to modern Ugliness and your hearts 
to modern Greed of Gain and vulgar Thirst for 
noisy Success, if ye follow studiously and religiously 
the Appointed Path.’’ 

One may search in vain from cover to cover for a 
single modest and microscopic heresy. Everywhere 
we have the most orthodox and unassailable doc- 
trine; obvious things are given such dignity of long 
words, are rounded out into such oracular Latinized 
sentences, that he would be a bold reviewer who 
would dare challenge them. From each address 
the fortunate student acquired the whole truth about 
something, and went away in the hope of living 
long enough to take biennial steps toward complete 
knowledge. In ’7g he was given a solution of his 
** doubts and perplexities concerning the position of 
Art in the Modern World’’; in ’81 he was told in 
what relation Art stands to Morals and Religion; in 
?83 he began to learn, through a study of the great 
artistic periods, ‘‘the relations of Artistic Produc- 
tion to conditions ’’ —of time and place and race; 
and if he lived until 1893 he had followed the 
manifestations of Art through Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece, Italy, Spain, France, and Germany. 

The noble lord, in the course of his scholarly 
review, alludes to art’s ‘organic connection with 
the temper of the times and of the races which have 
produced it,’’ but he neglects to impress upon his 
youthful hearers the necessity of recognizing a con- 
nection quite as organic between the temper of our 
own times and souls, and any vital and enduring 
modern art. ‘The one bit of advice which young 
aspirants do not get from this pre-eminent painter 
and peer of the realm is the advice to keep their eyes 
wide open for the beauty around them, their hearts 
full of love for their own people, of sympathy with 
the vast, incoherent, magnificent spirit of progress 
which will not find expression in art until artists 
become as sincere, as imaginative, as the scientists, 
inventors, explorers, the builders of cities and rail- 
roads, who have written the epic of this century. 

When artists begin to look forward instead of 
backward, outward instead of inward, they may 
acquire a less solemn and self-conscious view of 
themselves and their vocation than Lord Leighton’s 
lectures encourage, and they may reconquer some- 
thing of that spontaneity and freshness, that virile 
and vigorous joy in living, which have characterized 
the great artists of all ages. Inthe mean time, such 
books as this collection of addresses will serve 
admirably for the instruction of ladies’ art clubs and 
the training of Royal Academicians. 


MELODRAMA! 


On THE Face or THE Waters.—By Flora Annie 
Steel. r2mo. Macmillan &@ Co. $1.50. 


HE London Spectator declares that ‘‘none 

who lived through the Mutiny will lay 

down’’ Mrs, Steel’s last novel ‘¢ with- 

out a gasp of admiration.”” It may be 

added that probably none, save those who lived 

through the Mutiny, will live through Mrs. Steel’s 
last novel. 

Mrs, Steel is palpably emulous of Mr. Kipling. 
The public has shown itself eager for the glare and 
the half-savage contrasts of Indian life as Mr. Kip- 
ling transcribes it. Mrs. Steel feels herself compe- 
tent to minister to this eagerness successfully to the ex- 
tent of five hundred pages on the Indian mutiny. The 
glare and the half-savage contrasts are present be- 
yond possibility of denial. But Mrs. Steel forgets 
both that relativity is the measure of all artistic effect, 
and that the mental retina of readers has limits of en- 
durance. By the end of the first hundred pages of 
glare and carnage, Mrs. Steel has so wearied the 
reader’s imagination, has so jaded and exhausted 
him, that he thereafter takes with dazed helpless- 
ness whatever she puts before him. Ultimately, he 
finds the rattle of musketry or the explosion of a 
powder-magazine hardly as exciting as the crackle 
of epigrams in one of Mr. Meredith’s dialogues or 
the fall of Pamela’s handkerchief according to Rich- 
ardson’s account of it. Such, alas, is the limit the 
gods have set to human endeavor. 

All the mannerisms and the equipment of melo- 
drama are evident in Mrs. Steel’s story from the 
very start. The hero is an unfortunate, dark-hued 
man, who, in the prehistoric part of his life had been 
cashiered from the army for a woman’s sake; who, 
in the second chapter of the present history, sacri- 
fices all his worldly goods because of the ** glint of 
steel’’ in **the cold-gray blue’’ eyes of the hero- 
ine, Kate Erlton; who is incidentally idolized by 
two or three native women; and who, after many 
**hairbreadth ’scapes’’ is left on the last page con- 
valescent, feebly smiling, and drinking chicken- 
broth on the housetop from the hands of Kate 
Erlton. It is characteristic of Mrs. Steel’s style of 
narrative that she never speaks of her hero as Douglas 
or James Douglas, but always as ‘Jim Douglas’’; 
the first and the last name invariably go together. 

Yet despite this melodramatic tone that pervades 
the story and keeps it as a whole from satisfying 
ultimate tests of literary excellence, the power of 
occasional passages is indisputable. Mrs. Steel sees 
the surface of the life she portrays—its multiform 
changing aspect—with astonishing keenness of vis- 
ion, and calls it up before her readers, from time to 
time, with surprising vividness. She knows her 
Delhi; she visualizes its tortuous ways, its color- 
contrasts, its gardens, ‘‘ wildernesses of strange, per- 
fumed beauty,’’ ‘‘its high, irregular, houses, perfect 
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rabbit-warrens of tiny rooms,’’ ‘‘ its Hindoo tem- 


ples,’’ ‘* windowless sanctuaries,’’ its pagodas and 
bungalows, and over all the bubble domes of its 
mosques, crimson at dawn and golden at sunset. 
The exotic beauty of this wild Eastern world she 
keeps persuasively before us, and the intensity and the 
minuteness with which she realizes her background 
would deserve all praise, were it not that the claims 
of these external matters become rather exorbitant, 
and the pageantry of life proves, after the fashion of 
melodramas, too engrossing. 

Certain scenes, however, where simple feelings 
are expressing themselves, and the play of motive 
and the need for subtle characterization are slight, 
she puts vividly before us, so that we really capture 
their quality. The death of Zora, in the third chap- 
ter, is a case in point; so, too, is Douglas’s rescue 
of Alice Gissing in the forest, and several of the 
interviews between Douglas and Kate Erlton: these 
passages are not unauthentic; they touch us a bit. 

But these intenser moments, when a_ genuine 
humanity has its way, are sadly lost in the midst of 
the clashing externalities of the story. Scenes are 
perpetually shifting; new guises of life are exhibited; 
new actors show themselves, talk noisily, gesture 
eagerly, and hurry away for good and all; and so 
the hurly-burly of the melodrama goes on. 

As for this fragmentariness and miscellaneousness 
of presentation, the author’s plea would, of course, 
be that she is trying to write the epic of the Indian 
Mutiny, not merely the story of two or three lives. 
Even an epic, however, must have unity. Mrs. 
Steele should look up her Rapin and eighteenth-cen- 
tury French critics. 

Taken discreetly, then, here a little and there a 
little, Mrs. Steel’s last novel is excellent reading 
for those who do not mind more than the Mudie 
novel-reader usually minds — occasional bits of 
melodramatic business. Read straight through, it is 
bound to prove wearisome, exhausting. We would 
advise the epicurean novel-reader to provide himself 
with Clarissa Harlowe and By the Bonnie Brier Bush 
at the same time with Mrs. Steel’s last novel, and after 
every chapter of Mrs. Steel to read one of Clarissa’s 
letters, or one of Jan Maclaren’s lucubrations. Thus 
watered down and sweetened, Mrs. Steel’s brew 
will prove innocuous. 








A FOOT NOTE TO HISTORY 


Dr. Jameson’s Raipers.—By Richard Harding 
Davis. r2mo. R. H. Russell. 50 cts. 


R. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
in this little pamphlet confessedly 
holds a brief for the Johannesburg 
Reform Committee. His object is to 

refute the charge of cowardice and desertion brought 
against them in the first confused passion of disap- 
pointment over Dr. Jameson’s failure, — a laudable 
object, though at the present time hard!y worth the 


trouble and research Mr. Davis has devoted to it. 
The publication of the cipher telegrams on May Ist 
and the evidence at Dr. Jameson’s trial cleared them 
effectually enough of an accusation which was 
excusable under the circumstances, but which no one 
has thought of reviving after its groundlessness 
became obvious. Every one now knows that it 
was Dr. Jameson’s precipitancy that ‘‘ upset the 
apple-cart,’’ to borrow Mr. Rhodes’s classic phrase; 
that he started from Pitsani before he was wanted, 
and against the advice of his friends, and so made it 
impossible for the Reform Committee either to help 
him or to further their own legitimate aims. 
What these aims were, what were the grievances 
that made an armed intervention not only necessary 
but an act of justice, Mr. Davis sets down clearly, 
if somewhat incompletely. Pretty much the same 
may be said of his account of the raid itself, of the 
efforts of the British government to prevent it, and 
of the engagements at Krugersdorp and Dornkoop. 
He gathered his materials from blue-books and 
newspapers, and interviews with the men who took 
part in the invasion; and he has woven them into 
his narrative in a sketchy but fairly intelligent 
fashion. There is nothing new in his version, nor 
is it particularly well written. He has chosen to 
disfigure his story by the introduction of inapt com- 
ment and rather feeble jokes. To say, for instance, 
that ‘throughout the disturbance Sir Hercules 
Robinson behaved in a manner quite as absurd as 
his name, which name the English government 
allowed him later to change for a title, probably 
because it was such an absurd name,”’ is not only 
clumsy English, but very poor humor. Even a 
foot-note to history should be written seriously or 
not at all. Nor can anything be more beside the 
mark than Mr. Davis’s concluding paragraph: 
«When people accuse the Reform Committee, 
of cowardice, and of being men who failed to keep 
their word, they should put before them these two 
pictures —the one of Jameson, surrounded by his 
500 troopers, saying, ‘Those men at Johannes- 
burg are funking it. I am going to stir them up,’ 
and three days later raising the white flag; and the 
other of the American, Hammond, when, still 
shaken with fever, he returned to serve out his sen- 
tence, and stood alone at midnight knocking for 
admittance at the gate of Praetoria jail.’ The 
attempted comparison between a man who surren- 
ders to an enemy immensely his superior in num- 
bers, after twenty-one hours’ forced marching and 
three hours’ fighting; and a man who returns to 
jail sooner than forfeit a heavy bail, is excessively 
curious. Mr. Davis may fairly be said to have 
proved his case, but it is not an effort on which he 
can be greatly congratulated. 
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A BOOK WITH A PURPOSE 


How to Listen to Music.—By H. E. Krebdiel. 
z2mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


T has been recently related of a certain worthy 
dame that, returning from the performance of 
a Wagner opera, she was asked how she 
enjoyed the entertainment, whereupon she 
replied with great frankness that she had not heard a 
note, for she ‘* had forgotten to take the cotton out 
of her ears.”’ It is presumably this class of music- 
lovers that Mr. Krehbiel had in mind when he sat 
down to compose a book of 350 pages, bearing the 
seductive title, ‘“* How to Listen to Music,’’ albeit 
he makes no reference to the cotton habit, which is 
more or less injurious to the finer appreciation of 
musical sentiment. Mr. Krehbiel is a critic of 
much discernment and musical knowledge, practical 
and theoretical; and surely if anybody is qualified to 
put an ignorant but well-meaning public on the royal 
road to the acquisition of musical sensibility, he 
is the man. Therefore is it to be regretted that a 
more or less close communion with the admirable 
treatise bearing this caption fails to reveal the import- 
ant secret so boldly nominated. Indeed, it sorrow- 
fully suggests the world-renowned negro minstrel 
lecture, ‘* What Shall We Do with Our Girls? ’’ 
wherein the speaker touched on every science known 
to humanity, save the answer to this particular 
query. 

Mr. Krehbiel tells us candidly at the outset that 
his book has a purpose, that it is not for the musical 
scholar or the musical professor, but for people, let 
us assume, who do not know a symphony from a 
football or a sonata from a bagpipe. He rebukes 
Coleridge for speaking of a ‘‘ loud ’’ bassoon, and 
scoffs at Brander Matthews, and very properly, for 
talking about «‘ The Moonlight Concerto.’’ Even 
many of us who have somewhat hazy ideas as to the 
proper method of listening to music know better than 
that. And so Mr. Krehbiel enters joyfully upon his 
task. He prints sundry bars of music — what leads 
him to suppose we blundering folk can read them? — 
and tells us that they represent musica] elements 
which we must learn to recognize in the composition 
in which they occur. As soon as we have mastered 
one we have ‘‘ caught on,’’ to speak colloquially, to 
a motif. He tells us a great deal about the ‘* con- 
tent and kinds of music,’ differentiates the sym- 
phony from the sonata and the classic from the 
popular school. He enlightens us as to the com- 
position of the modern orchestra; plunges into a de- 
scription of the sort of music adapted to a pianoforte 
recital, discusses the opera, and the various singers of 
reputation who have favored our shores and depleted 
our purses; devotes a chapter to choirs and choral 
music; expatiates on the amicable relations that 
should exist between the performer and the critic; 
and gives us twelve beautiful plates representing 
various gentlemen of renown photographed in the 


act of giving forth ravishing sounds from their special 
instruments. 

All this, it must be maintained, is pleasurable and 
useful, but exactly what it has to do with the lofty 
art of listening to music, the reader will be somewhat 
at a loss to discover. Of course, it is interesting to 
recognize a bass tuba when you run against it, and a 
man is justified in experiencing a glow of pride when 
he cannot be humbugged into thinking that an 
andante movement is an allegro; but even after he 
has acquired this knowledge it does not follow that 
he is much better off than the ancient dame who 
neglected to remove the cotton. Mr. Krehbiel has 
begun with the assumption that he proposes to tell 
us how to listen to music, but his system is that of 
the man who, having contracted to show us how to 
eat, leads us to the banquet table, names the articles 
of food displayed and their component parts, and 
says, ‘* Now fall to and eat.’’ In brief, the way 
to listen is to listen, first removing the cotton and 
other impediments. 

Mr. Krehbiel’s book is welcome for what it is, 
not for what it pretends to be. It has a complete 
index, which makes it valuable as a book of refer- 
ence, and it might be called a small edition of 
Grove’s musical dictionary. If the author had 
described his work as a compendium of useful 
knowledge for the purpose of enabling the masses to 
listen more intelligently to music, he would have 
come much nearer his mark. But, after all, an 
attractive title is half the author’s battle, even if it 
is not borne out by the contents of the book. How 
many people have eagerly rushed to learn how to 
cook a hare, only to find that it is necessary first to 
catch a hare. 








MINOR FICTION 


Urpan Diatocues.—By Louis E. Shipman. 16mo. 
Stone &F Kimball. $1.25. 

Wuirte Satin anp Homespun.—By Katrina Trask. 
r6mo. Anson D. F. Randolph &§ Co. 75 cents. 


A Princetontan.—By James Barnes. 12mo. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 
RBAN DIALOGUES is a very gentle- 
manly little collection of elaborated jests. 
Mr. Shipman has taken the stock jokes 
of the comic weeklies and developed 
them — in a style compositely inspired by the Dodly 
Dialogues and the earlier Van Bibser stories. He 
gives us —at length —the talking at the opera, the 
Boston girl and Ibsen, the Chicago girl and her 
feet, the Philadelphian and family, the Brooklyn girl 
and her country air — the Anglomaniac who speaks 
of his ‘*box.’’ It is all pleasantly done, to be sure, 
but the stories have lost their old conciseness and 
only once—in An International Complication — 
have they gained by the new telling. 
The book is very prettily made — with a novel 
cover and half a dozen illustrations by Mr. Gibson. 
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HEN Morton Hunnewell went to the 
Merriman’s to dinner, he found it 
very difficult not to turn to the lady 
next to him and say, ‘* Madam, 

your dress is immodest.’” This was because ‘‘ his 
mind was full of the stress and pathos of the suffer- 
ing world.’’ He lived with a cabinet-maker in the 
Delancy Street settlement, and when he went into 
society the ‘‘wanton waste of bread worked his 
impassioned soul to a frenzy of protest.’’ His 
excited words affected Miss Van Santlandt, who sat 
across the table. She was an orphan who had 
inherited two fortunes, and she always dressed in 
white. At first she irritated Morton, but later her 
personal appearance came to ‘‘satisfy his starved 
artistic sense.”” She went to hear his Wednesday 
talks to the poor and she felther soul ‘‘arise within 
her.’’ After that she gave up all of her time to 
slumming — until Morton proposed. Then ‘an 
hour flew by on swift-winged sands,’’ —- whatever 
they may be, —and ‘¢ love made all things possible, 
easy, and beautiful.”’ 

So much for the plot. As for the style, it is 
highly imaginative where one might desire knowl- 
edge, and it abounds in split infinitives and omitted 
subjects or predicates. The sentiment is so naively 
maudlin that the book may be depended upon to 
develop a sense of humor in the most hopeless case 
of melancholia. 


HE matter for delight in Mr. Barnes’s 
contribution to the ‘* University Series’’ 
—a frank and unconscious point of view 
which almost threatens its flat conven- 
tionality of incident and treatment — is its pagan- 
ism. ‘The hero is a young savage captured by the 
glee club in Nebraskan wilds, whose name, New- 
ton Wilberforce Hart, pregnant with thoughts of 
gravitation, reform, and unctuousness, is clipped by 
his fellows to the less euphonious but more sugges- 
tively barbarous ‘*Pop.’? He is a heathen, a 
wholesome, healthy heathen of the Epicurean type, 
with vast delight in fighting, playing, loving, living, 
each for its own sake, and would be a most attrac- 
tive creation if he were not so everlastingly in love. 
If Mr. Barnes had remembered that anybody 
can write a love story, while the ability to extract 
literature from undergraduate life is rarely shown in 
this country, he could not leave the impression that 
Princeton is quite devoid of idiosyncrasies other 
than pagan, of distinctive customs and the like, nor 
would he have gone without the college walls for 
the details of his narrative. Placing his hero on the 
football team, and making him, eventually, its cap- 
tain, afforded an admirable opportunity; and the 
portions of the book which let us know how it 
feels to be a player, are its best. Yet this good- 
natured Hercules is kept at the distaff. 
Just what the Reverend Jonathan Edwards, D.D., 
would say at finding his college turned into an ab- 


bey of Theleme, with women non-resident indeed, 
but always available for purposes of intellectual 
recreation, is rightfully left to the readers’s imagina- 
tion — possibly it might strengthen, unnecessarily, 
his belief in future punishment. On the other 
hand, he would rejoice in Mr. Barnes’s habits of 
extricating his people from all their difficulties by 
adventitious means, and of leaving no possible doubt 
about what they are going todo in the end —they 
are such excellent examples of providential interpo- 
sition and of predestinarianism. 
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Beyond question by far the greatest romance 
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“In Buncombe County’ is bubbling over with 
merriment—one could not be blue with such a com- 
panion for an hour.”—Boston Times. 

“ Maria Louise Pool is a joy forever, principally 
because she so nobly disproves the lurking theory 
that women are born destitute of humor. Hers is not 
acquired; it is the real thing. ‘In Buncombe County’ 
is perfect, with its quiet appreciation of the humorous 
sie of the every-day affairs of life." —Chicago Daily 
News. 

“It is brimming over with humor, and the reader 
who can follow the fortunes of the redbird alone, 
who flutters through the first few chapters, and not 
be moved to long laughter, must be sadly insensi- 
tive. But laugh as he may, he will always revert to 
the graver vein which unobtrusively runs from the 
first to the last page in the book. He will lay down 
the narrative of almost grotesque adventure with a 
keen remembrance of its tenderness and pathos.”— 
New York Tribune. 


New book by the author of ‘‘ The Princess Sonia,” 


MISS AYR OF VIRGINIA 


and Other Stories, by JULIA MAGRUDER. Beauti- 
fully bound in a novel style. 16mo. $1.25. 


“The contents of “ Miss Ayr of Virginia” are not 
less fascinating than the cover. .. . These tales... 
are a delightful diversion for a spare hour. They 
are dreamy without being candidly realistic, and are 
absolutely refreshing in the simplicity of the author's 
style.”"—Boston Herald. 


“Julia Magruder’s stories are so good that one 
feels like reading passages here and there again and 
again. In the collection, ‘ Miss Ayr of Virginia, and 
Other Stories,’ she is at her best, and ‘Miss Ayr of 
Virginia’ has all the daintiness, the point and pith 
and charm which the author sowell commands. The 
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Southern girl is bewitching.” Minneapolis Times. 
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*¢ Even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings.’’—Tlatt. xxiii, 37. 


wc The Jucklins 


OPIE READ’S NOVEL 


Dramatized by Mr. Dan’l Hart, 
and played by 


Mr. Stuart Robson 


and his Company 





MR. ROBSON playing the réle of 
LEMUEL JUCKLIN, 


a dominant character in the story, 


and one who 


‘‘ Believes in the Book from kiver to kiver,”’ 
but cannot restrain his rooster-fighting 
propensities. 


pool We publish all of Opie Read’s 
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By Comte C. de Saint-Germain 


An entirely new and original work, based on a new classification, and so easy to understand and pre- 
serve in one’s memory as to render the reading of hands as simple as it has been intricate. 


49 ILLUSTRATIONS. Hands of Gladstone, Langtry, Li Hung Chang, Bernhardt, and many 


other celebrities. 
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edges, polished red top, stamped with Special Design and the Author’s Signature. Price, ° 
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For sale at all bookstores, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of price by 
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PORTRAIT OF SITTING BULL. 
From the Original by Edward Kemeys. 


One of a collection of Indian heads and 
American animals reproduced in bronze and 
galvanoplastic. Illustrated circular on appli- 
cation. 
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Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
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arrangement with MR. JOHN LANE, Publisher of 
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THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
anv THE CHAP-BOOK 
For One Year at $4.50 


HE Publishers of THE CHAP-BOOK announce that by 
arrangement with MESSRS. DODD, MEAD & CoO., 
publishers of THE BOOKMAN, they can offer 


THE BOOKMAN anp 
THE CHAP-BOOK 
For One Year at $3.25 


The Manhattan Press 
Clipping Bureau 


Arthur Cassot, Manager. 








New York (Knickerbocker Building) London 
Cor. Fifth Ave. & 14th Street 
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Will pee with Press Son a from all 
the papers an a published, on any sub- 
ject of interest. If you have a hobby or desire to 
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Do you keep “DOG? 


Send for free 
pamphlet on feeding, 
treatment, etc., and 
catalogue of foods, etc, 


7 To SPRATT’S PATENT Lta 
239 EZ, 66th St., New York. 



























Arthur Morrison’s New Book 


A Child of the Jago 


Arthur Morrison 


Author of “Tales of Mean Streets” 
12mo, $1.50 


This, the first long story which Mr. Morrison has 
written, is, like his remarkable ‘‘Tales of Mean 
Streets,’’ a realistic study of East-end life. 


Since Daniel Defoe, no such consummate master of 
realistic fiction has arisen among us as Mr. Arthur Morrison. 
Hardly any praise could be too much for the imaginative 
power and artistic perfection and beauty of this picture of 
the depraved and loathsome phases of human life. There 
is all of Defoe’s fidelity of realistic detail, suffused with the 
light and warmth of a genius higher and purer than 
Defoe’s.—Scotsman. 


Herbert S. Stone & Co. 


THE CHAP-BOOK, CHICAGO 





THE 
March ATLANTIC. 
The Arbitration Treaty. 


By JOHN FISKE. Mr. Fiske himself says, in an 
early volume: “It is not unlikely that a system may 
be devoloped whereby all international questions that 
arise among English-speaking people shall admit 
of settlement by peaceable discussion. It is hoped 
that the closing years of our century may be made 
forever illustrious by such an achievement.” 


Mr.Cleveland as President. 


By WOODROW WILSON. No student of public 
affairs can approach the subject of Mr. Cleveland's 

olitical career and remarkable personality from a 
foiser point of view than Mr. Wilson. He brings to 
the study the breadth of a master of history, a patri- 
otic spirit, and, of course, a temper that is not born 
of participation in partisan discussion. 


This issue will also contain: 
The Rational Study of the Classics, 


rving Babbit. 


The Good and the Evil of Industrial Combination, 
Arthur T. Hadley. 


Mark Twain and his Books, 
arles M. Thompson. 


Legislative Shortcomings, 
Francis C. Lowell. 


The Story of an Untold Love, 
Paul Leicester Ford. 


Cheerful Yesterdays (The Fugitive Slave Period). 
Col. T. W. Higginson. 


Marigold-Michel (A Short Story). 
Blanche Willis Howard. 


Venus in the Light of Recent Discoveries, 
Percival Lowell. 


The Juggler, 
Charles Egbert Craddock. 


William Cullen Bryant, 
Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. 


My Sixty Days in Greece, 
7 y 3. L. Gildersleeve. 


35 Cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. 


All news dealers, or mailed post-paid 
or receipt of price. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


If you want THE BEST THINGS printed 
on any particular subject or ALL that is published 
about it everywhere—YOU CAN GET IT FROM 
US! Clippings mailed daily. 

We read practically every newspaper and 
periodical that is published. Business men and 
others find our service very valuable to them. Rates 
$1 per month and upwards. 





Write for particulars 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
W 36 LaSalle Street, Chicago ™~S 
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LIBR ARIES Our recently revised topically 
arranged General Library List of 


the Standard and New Books of 
all Publishers is now ready. It will 
be found of great use by Librarians, and all others having occasion to 
select titles, and will be mailed free on application. Estimates on pro- 
posed extensions to public and private libraries promptly furnished by 


Wholesale Books 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 5 «7 East 16th st., New York 














BOOKS AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS, WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


An assortment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
roc stamp. 


F.E.GRANT, - - - 23 W. 42d Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 











A development—not an experiment. Lots of experiments are on 
the market for public to test 


The..... 


NUMBER SIX 


MODEL 






Remington 
Standard 
Typ ewriter —— mee TESTED 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


327 Broadway, New York 
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SILKS 


Pretty Spring Styles in Great Variety 


Corded Wash Silks—the best quality and the 
choicest colorings, at 25 cents. 

Lyons Pongee Silks—in several desirable 
printed effects, on black, navy, and colored 
grounds, 22 inches wide, a firm, well-made 
silk, at 35 cents. 

Black Japanese Silks— Lyons dye, a very 
heavy grade, 36 inches wide, at 58 cents per 

ard. Another grade, same width, 50 cents. 

. Glace Taffeta Silks—i25 pieces, in all the 
wanted combinations, a heavy, glossy quality, 
with the correct rustle, at 68 cents. 

Black Satin Duchesse—a grade that once sold 
freely for $1.50 per yard, is now $1.00, An- 

other special grade, 23 inches wide, 1s offered at 68 cents. 


COLORED DRESS GOODS 


Exquisite Styles for Present and Early Spring Wear 


Waffle Suiting—in combinations of brown and 
black, blue and black, and red and black. 
Actual value, 50 cents; our price, 3714 cents. 

All-Wool Dress Cloth—plain and in mixtures, 
50 inches wide. Actual value, 50 cents; our 
price, 37% cents. 

Cheviot Serge—all wool, in navy blue, 42 inches 
wide. Actual value, 50 cents; our price, 39 
cents. 

Fancy Novelties—42 inches wide, all wool. 
Actual value, 75 cents; our price, 50 cents. 
Broadcloth—all wool, in the best shades of the 
season, 50 inches wide. Actual value, $1.00; J 
our price, 75 cents. o_ 

Fancy Cheviots.—5so inches wide, all wool, in green, brown, blue, 
and plum. Actual value, $1.00; our price, 75 cents. 

Mixed Novelty Cheviot—all wool, 45 inches wide, Actual value, 
$1.50; our price, 75 cents. 

Matalesse Novelty—43 inches wide, all wool. Actual value, $1.50; 
our price, $1.00. 

Scotch Cheviots—48 inches wide, all wool. Actual value, $2.00; 
our prices, $1.25 and $1.50. 


SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS UPON REQUEST 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
PHILADELPHIA 












































